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1956 in Review 


HE most significant event of the 
year for the social security pro- 
grams was the passage of the 
1956 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Some of the amendments 
became effective toward the end of 
1956 and, for both old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and public assist- 
ance, are reflected in program opera- 
tions during the last quarter of the 
year. 


e In December 1956 the number of 
persons receiving public assistance 
under the five programs totaled 5.8 
million—42,000 or less than 1 percent 
greater than the total in December 
1955. The peak month of 1956 was 
March, when the total number of re- 
cipients rose to more than 5.9 million, 
and September was the low month 
with 5.7 million recipients. Among the 
programs, the year’s largest change 
in number of recipients, an increase 
of 77,000, occurred in aid to depend- 
ent children. There were also in- 
creases in the number of recipients 
of aid to the blind (3,000) and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled (25,000). About 38,000 fewer 
persons received old-age assistance in 
December 1956 than in the preceding 
December. The number of persons 
included in cases on the general as- 
sistance rolls dropped 25,000. 

During the calendar year 1956, total 
expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments in behalf of recipi- 
ents for medical care, amounted to 
$2,861 million, an increase of $104 
million (3.8 percent) from the amount 
expended in 1955. Total payments in 
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1956 were higher than in 1955 for 
each of the special types of public 
assistance: for old-age assistance, the 
increase amounted to $69 million; for 
aid to dependent children, $24 mil- 
lion; for aid to the blind, $6 million; 
and for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, $20 million. Expendi- 
tures in general assistance dropped an 
estimated $15 million. The increases 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance reflect to some extent the im- 
pact of the social security amend- 
ments that, effective October 1, 1956, 
increased Federal financial participa- 
tion in these programs. Monthly 





expenditures for these four federally 
aided programs rose about $12 million 
from September to December, largely 
as a result of the additional Federal 
funds. 

Requests for old-age assistance and 
general assistance were fewer in most 
months of 1956 than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1955. A noticeable 
increase in the number of requests 
for general assistance occurred in 
July because of the strike in the steel 
industry. Applications for aid to de- 
pendent children, in comparison with 
1955, were somewhat fewer in the 
first 6 months but were generally 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


December November December 
1956 1956 1955 
9,128 9,035 7,961 
$483 $477 $412 
$63.09 $63.09 $61.90 
$61.67 $55.51 $67.84 
2,514 2,512 2,553 
2,271 2,239 2,193 
107 107 105 
269 268 244 
303 289 314 
$57.99 $57.77 $53.93 
95.03 93.42 88.61 
63.12 62.99 58.08 
58.83 58.51 56.18 
56.44 54.72 55.03 
1,229 973 1,193 
941 796 861 
$104 $92 $95 
$27.42 $27.26 $26.10 








more numerous in the second 6 
months. Requests for assistance in 
the programs of aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in most months of 1956 ran 
above those in the same months of 
1955. 

The caseload for old-age assistance 
declined from 2,553,000 in December 
1955 to 2,514,000 in December 1956. 
By the latter month, the rate at which 
persons aged 65 or over in the general 
population received old-age assist- 
ance was down to 173 per 1,000. The 
number of aged recipients dropped in 
the first 9 months of 1956 at an aver- 
age monthly rate of 4,600. In October, 
when the amendments became effec- 
tive, the number of recipients rose 
slightly; another small increase oc- 
curred in December. The increase in 
the national caseload in October re- 
sulted from small increases in half 
the States. The December increase 
was attributable mainly to the rise 
of 2,200 in Mississippi, where more 
liberal State policies had recently 
been initiated. 

At the end of 1956, about 616,000 
families including 1,732,000 children 
were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren. These figures represent in- 
creases of 2.2 percent and 4.2 percent, 
respectively, from the totals for De- 
cember 1955. The number of families 
rose by 14,000 from December 1955 to 
May, decreased about 11,000 during 
the summer and early fall, and in- 
creased 10,000 in the last 2 months 
of the year. 

More than 107,000 recipients were 
receiving aid to the blind in December 
1956, compared with 105,000 a year 
earlier. Month-to-month changes 
were slight (not more than 0.4 per- 
cent) but consistently upward except 
in February, when a slight decline 
occurred. 

For the program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, the 
269,000 recipients in December 1956 
represented a 10.3-percent increase 
since December 1955. Part of this 
change reflects the substantial growth 
of relatively new programs in some 
States. Kentucky established a pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled during the year. With 
this addition, 46 States now have 
programs operating under the Social 
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Security Act to help needy persons 
who are disabled. 

In general assistance, 303,000 cases 
were on the rolls at the end of the 
year—11,000 fewer than in December 
1955. Following the usual winter in- 
creases, the number of cases dropped 
in March—July and again in Septem- 
ber. In August, when the caseload 
normally declines, there was an in- 
crease of 9,000, due largely to the 
labor dispute in the steel industry. 
Sizable increases occurred in Novem- 
ber (7,000) and December (14,000). 

During 1956, most State agencies 
made upward adjustments in pay- 
ments to meet the needs of recipients 
more adequately. A large number of 
the adjustments were made in October 
and were directly related to the 
amendments that increased the Fed- 
eral share of assistance payments. 
The new provisions made it possible 
for States to increase payments be- 
tween $3 and $4 a month for the 
needy aged, blind, and disabled and 
between $1 and $2 per person in aid 
to dependent children, without spend- 
ing more from State and local funds 
per recipient than they had before 
October. 

With the additional Federal funds 
available under the 1956 amendments, 
it was possible for many States ap- 
plying maximums on payments to 
raise such maximums and for States 
making reductions in payments to 
eliminate these cuts altogether or to 
make them less stringent. Some 
States revised their cost standards to 
keep pace with rising living costs, and 
still others added new items to their 
standards of assistance. In many in- 
stances, various combinations of the 
above types of action were taken. 

For the Nation as a whole the av- 
erage payment to recipients of old- 
age assistance was $4.06 higher in 
December 1956 than in December 
1955. Average payments increased $3 
or more in 33 States. In aid to de- 
pendent children, the average pay- 
ment rose $1.44 per recipient and 
$6.42 per family; the average pay- 
ment per recipient rose $1 or more in 
34 States. Increases in average pay- 
ments for both aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled also were widespread. From 
December 1955 to December 1956 the 





average payment per recipient of aid 
to the blind and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled increased 
$3 or more in 30 States and 23 States, 
respectively. 

In only a few States were average 
payments in December 1956 less than 
those made in December 1955. De- 
creases were small—less than 50 cents 
—except in States where the cuts 
were required to conserve State funds. 


e The number of persons receiving 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance 
monthly benefits had reached 9.1 
million by the end of 1956—a net in- 
crease of nearly 1.2 million (15 per- 
cent) for the 12 months. Old-age 
beneficiaries accounted for 55 percent 
of the total increase and at the end 
of the year numbered 5.1 million or 
14 percent more than a year earlier. 
The year’s growth in the number of 
beneficiaries receiving the other types 
of monthly benefits ranged from 30 
percent for widows or widowers to 3 
percent for widowed mothers. 

Monthly benefits being paid at 
the end of December totaled $482.6 
million—about one-sixth more than 
the amount being paid a year earlier. 
The rise in benefit payments reflects, 
of course, the marked increase in the 
total number of beneficiaries. It also 
reflects the rising proportion of bene- 
fits computed on the basis of earnings 
after 1950 and the increasing number 
computed under the provisions of the 
1954 amendments that permit up to 
5 years of lowest covered earnings 
and periods of total disability to be 
dropped in the computation of the 
average monthly earnings. 

At the end of December, 7.4 million 
men aged 65 or over and women aged 
62 or over were receiving monthly 
benefits—about 1.1 million more than 
the number of persons aged 65 or over 
receiving monthly benefits in Decem- 
ber 1955. Retired workers accounted 
for 69 percent of all aged benefici- 
aries; their average monthly benefit 
of $63.09 was $1.19 higher than that 
in December 1955. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits made up 
19 percent of the aged group; those 
receiving widow’s or widower’s bene- 
fits, 12 percent; and those receiving 
parent’s benefits, less than 1 percent. 
About 1.7 million mothers and de- 
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pendent or orphaned children under 
age 18 were receiving monthly bene- 
fits. 

Monthly benefits awarded in 1956 
numbered almost 1.9 million, more 
than the number awarded in the first 
6 years after monthly benefits be- 
came payable and 12 percent more 
than the previous record number, 
awarded in 1955. Included in this 
total were 934,000 old-age benefits 
awarded to retired workers, 384,000 
wife’s or husband’s benefits, and 
253,000 widow’s or widower’s benefits 
—all record highs. The record num- 
ber of awards in 1956 stemmed partly 
from the fact that (1) many awards 
were made in November and Decem- 
ber to women aged 62-64, and (2) 
many workers newly covered under 
the 1954 amendments acquired in- 
sured status and became eligible for 
benefits for the first time. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
1956 numbered 572,000, only 17,000 
less than the record number awarded 
in 1955. About 547,000 deceased 
workers were represented in these 
awards; the average lump-sum pay- 
ment per worker was $199.83. 

Monthly benefit payments increased 
15 percent in 1956, rising to a total 
for the year of $5,605 million. Lump- 
sum death payments amounted to 
$109 million, about $4 million less 
than in 1955. The total amount of 
monthly and lump-sum benefits paid 
in 1956—$5,715 million—was only 
$102 million less than the amount 
paid in the 12 years 1940-51. By the 
end of 1956, almost $25.4 billion had 
been paid in benefits under the pro- 
gram. 

By the end of December 1956 a 
disability freeze period had been es- 
tablished for about 205,000 workers 
under the disability freeze provision 
in the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and applications from 
about 198,000 workers had been de- 
nied. As a result of the freeze, about 
43,100 old-age beneficiaries had their 
benefits increased by an average 
monthly amount of $9.76 during the 
period from July 1955 to the end of 
November 1956—the latest month for 
which such data are available. The 
higher benefits were attributable to 
the exclusion of a period of disability 
and/or the dropping (when eligibility 
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for the dropout stemmed from the 
disability freeze) of up to 5 years of 
lowest earnings in the computation 
of the worker’s average monthly wage. 
About 19,400 monthly benefits pay- 
able to dependents of these retired 
workers and to the survivors of work- 
ers who had established a period of 
disability before their death were in- 
creased because of the freeze. For the 
same reason, lump-sum benefits pay- 
able on the earnings records of 8,700 
deceased workers were increased by 
an average amount of $21.67 per 
worker. 

Applications for child’s insurance 
benefits for disabled adult children 
were received beginning in October 
and during the last 3 months of the 
year about 16,600 applications were 
filed. January 1957 was the first 
month for which benefits could be 
paid. These benefits are payable un- 
der the provision in the 1956 amend- 
ments for payment of child’s insur- 
ance benefits for unmarried children 
aged 18 and over who were totally 
disabled before age 18. Determina- 
tions of disability will be made in the 
same way as for disabled workers. 
By the end of the year more than 
half the agreements between the 
States and the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance had been 
modified to provide that child’s dis- 
ability determinations be made by 
State agencies. Negotiations for mod- 
ification of the remaining agreements 
were under way. 


e During 1956 about 4.7 million un- 
employed workers drew one or more 
benefit checks under the State un- 
employment insurance programs or 
the program of unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees (for 
which the States act as agents of the 
Federal Government). Their benefits 
amounted to $1.4 billion. The aver- 
age beneficiary drew benefits for 
11.4 weeks, and his average check 
amounted to $27.06. In the preceding 
year, 4.6 million persons drew benefits 
totaling $1.4 billion. The weekly ben- 
efit check for total unemployment 
averaged $25.08 in 1955 and was paid 
for an average of 12.5 weeks. Initial 
claims, which represent new unem- 
ployment, totaled 11.9 million for the 
year—a slight increase from 1955. 


In the last month of the year, in- 
sured unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance systems rose sharply, fol- 
lowing the usual December pattern. 
The weekly average of insured unem- 
ployment was 1.3 million—27 percent 
more than in November. New unem- 
ployment rose 26 percent to a total 
of 1.2 million for the month. During 
an average week in December, 940,600 
unemployed persons—18 percent more 
than in November—received unem- 
ployment benefits. Benefits totaled 
$104.2 million, which was $12.5 mil- 
lion greater than the November total. 
The average check paid for total un- 
employment was $27.42. 


OASI for TVA Employees 


On December 28, 1956, the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare approved the 
plan submitted by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority for extending the cov- 
erage of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to employees who are covered 
under its retirement system. The plan 
provides for the coordination of ben- 
efits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the Authority’s existing 
retirement plan, as specified by the 
provision in the 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security Act authorizing 
this extension of coverage. The plan 
is effective retroactively to January 1, 
1956. 


Economic Report of the 
President 


President Eisenhower sent his Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress on January 
23. The report reviews developments 
in the year just ended, summarizes 
the progress made in 1953-56, and 
outlines legislative proposals designed 
“to strengthen our enterprise system, 
enlarge our national resources, and 
improve the level of living.” 

Legislation authorizing consolidated 
wage reporting for income-tax and 
social security purposes is recom- 
mended. Several proposals relate to 
personal security. Congress is asked 
to extend the coverage of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, and the 
States are asked to raise the max- 
imum weekly unemployment benefits, 
lengthen their maximum duration, 
and extend coverage to employees of 
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the State and political subdivisions. 
Legislation is requested that would 
require Federal registration and filing 
of reports by private pension and 
welfare funds; extend minimum wage 
coverage to additional workers; es- 
tablish the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without discrimination 
on account of sex; authorize limited 


financial assistance to the States for 
promoting occupational safety; and 
provide nonoccupational temporary 
disability insurance for employees in 
the District of Columbia (and the 
States were encouraged to develop 
similar programs). A program of as- 
sistance to local areas of persistent 
unemployment is also proposed. 


The report recommends a 4-year 
program of Federal assistance for 
public school construction. In the 
field of health, it is requested that 
proposals for encouraging voluntary 
health insurance plans be considered 
and that a temporary program of 
construction grants for medical and 
dental training facilities be set up. 





December 
1956 
Civilian labor force, | 2 total (in thousands) 67,029 
Employed 64,550 
Unemployed : veer 2,479 
Personal income 13 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total eon, .: seta eel $333.5 
Wage and salary disbursements 232.5 
eC ee eee ere 41.5 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income... 38.9 
Social insurance and related payments 14.0 
Public assistance. . 2.7 
Other : - tea ie wae 10.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. . me 6.0 
Consumer price index, 1 4 all items 118.0 
Food 112.9 
Medical care 134.7 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


November December Calendar year 


1956 1955 1955 1954 
67,732 66,592 65,847 64,468 
65,268 64,165 63,193 61,238 

2,463 2,427 2,654 3,230 
$333.5 $317.6 $306.1 $287.3 

231.0 218.2 210.4 195.5 

42.0 39.4 39.0 38.4 
40.0 40.1 37.4 35.4 
13.8 12.7 13.1 11.9 
2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
10.0 10.0 9.0 8.3 
6.0 5.4 5.2 4.6 

117.8 114.7 114.5 114.8 

112.9 109.5 110.9 112.6 

134.5 130.2 128.0 125.2 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Depart- 
ment, since they have been regrouped; 


for definitions, see the 


Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Survey of Their Continuing Eligibility’ 


In late 1953 and early 1954, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance conducted a survey to find out the degree to 
which beneficiaries were reporting events that affect their con- 
tinuing eligibility for benefits, as well as the effectiveness of the 
Bureau procedures designed to enforce such reporting. Some 
of the survey findings are presented in the following article. 


once an individual establishes 

his entitlement to monthly old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, 
he continues to receive his benefit 
each and every month, unless any 
one of several specified events occurs 
—principally, his substantial employ- 
ment or self-employment, death, at- 
tainment of age 18, marriage, or re- 
marriage. Under conditions stated in 
the Act, these events can cut off the 
person’s right to his check for some 
months or permanently. Nonpayment 
for 1 or more months is the result of 
a deduction event; permanent cut-off 
of payments is caused by a termina- 
tion event.! 

Thus, for those engaged in the 
claims operation of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, the task 
of seeing that benefits are properly 
provided under the Act does not end 
with getting the beneficiary on the 
rolls. The provisions relating to re- 
porting these events and the subse- 
quent suspension, termination, or re- 
instatement of the benefit call for 
continuing effective administration. 
Once the adjudication with respect to 
the individual’s right to a benefit has 
been made and he has been found to 
be entitled to a benefit, various post- 
adjudicative processes are set in ac- 


UJ ‘cree the Social Security Act, 


* Prepared in the Division of Claims Pol- 
icy, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 

1 The legal provisions for deductions be- 
cause of work or failure to have the care 
of an entitled child are contained in sec- 
tion 203 of the Social Security Act as it was 
before the 1954 amendments. The various 
termination events—such as death, mar- 
riage, or attainment of age 18—are found 
in the paragraphs in the Act describing the 
different types of benefits (section 202). 
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tion. These activities are designed to 
inform the beneficiaries, and the pay- 
ees who receive the benefit in behalf 
of children or of adults incapable of 
handling their own benefits, of their 
obligation to report the occurrence or 
the termination of a disqualifying 
event; they are also planned to help 
the Bureau carry out its responsibility 
for enforcing the deduction and ter- 
mination provisions. 

In administering these provisions, 
unless there is some indication to the 
contrary, reports made by the bene- 
ficiaries are assumed to be correct. 
Procedures that aid the effective en- 
forcement of these provisions, as well 
as certain helpful sources of informa- 
tion, include: 

(a) The furnishing of oral and 
written instructions and explanations 
to the beneficiary by the district of- 
fice when he files his claim and by 
the area office (one of the six pay- 
ment centers) when he is awarded 
benefits. 

(b) Supplying the beneficiary with 
report forms that are preaddressed 
to the proper Bureau office and con- 
tain specific items on the various de- 
duction and termination events. 

(c) Making informational litera- 
ture available to private and public 
organizations for general distribution. 

(d) Mailing explanatory stuffers, 
pamphlets, and flyers on reporting 
obligations to the beneficiary with 
his check. 

(e) Use of records of “earnings 
history” based on tax reports required 
by statute of the employer and the 
self-employed individual. These rec- 
ords are used to enforce the report- 
ing under the retirement tests and to 
detect the failure of beneficiaries to 


report work that would subject them 
to benefit deductions. 

(f) Use of the legend “as unremar- 
ried widow,” on checks to widows and 
mothers, that reminds the recipient 
that continued eligibility is based on 
her remaining unremarried and thus 
serves as a deterrent against failure 
to report remarriage. 

(g) Controls in area offices on dates 
of birth of child beneficiaries so that 
their benefits are terminated auto- 
matically at age 18 (and the widowed 
mother’s benefit as well if there is no 
other entitled child). 

(h) Holding a current month’s 
check, which is due at the end of the 
month, until the third of the follow- 
ing month. (The release date of the 
“third” instead of the “first” serves 
several purposes. It is an accommo- 
dation to the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Post Office Department be- 
cause of their concern with the large 
number of Government and other 
checks released on the first day of 
each month. It also permits the with- 
holding of the payment if notice of 
the occurrence of an event causing 
deduction or termination is received 
even as late as 3 days before the re- 
lease date of the check. If a benefi- 
ciary reports a disqualifying event too 
late to stop the mailing of the check, 
he often returns it on noting the 
check date, since he is aware that he 
is not entitled to a benefit for the 
month in which the disqualifying 
event occurred.) 

(i) Payment of a lump-sum death 
benefit under certain circumstances 
to reimburse a person who has paid 
the burial expenses of an old-age ben- 
eficiary; this payment serves as an 
inducement to such a claimant to re- 
port the beneficiary’s death. 

(j) District office contacts with 
other government agencies in the 
field, revealing pertinent information 
about beneficiaries. 

(k) Receipt of notices of death 
from funeral directors by district of- 
fices. 








(1) Availability of public notices of 
death or marriage. 

(m) Receipt of information from 
an oustide source. 


Conduct and Scope of Survey 


In 1953 the Bureau undertook the 
first extensive survey of the effective- 
ness of these post-adjudicative proc- 
esses. The survey was carried out in 
the district and area offices of the 
Bureau from September 1953 to April 
1954. It provided an opportunity to 
weigh, on a nationwide basis, the suc- 
cess of the internal checks and pro- 
cedures regarding post-adjudicative 
activities and to assess the compli- 
ance of beneficiaries in reporting 
events that suspend or terminate 
their benefits. 

The survey was designed to gather 
information on the reporting of dis- 
qualifying events by all individuals 
with benefits in force on December 
31, 1952. Since it would obviously be 
impossible to reach each of the 5.4 
million persons who were entitled to 
benefits at the end of 1952, a sample 
of nearly 16,000 beneficiaries, repre- 
senting more than 8,000 family 
groups, was scientifically selected to 
form the group that would be studied 
in the survey; in that way the major 
findings of the survey could be validly 
projected in terms of the total of 5.4 
million entitled beneficiaries. Bene- 
ficiaries living outside the continental 
United States were excluded from the 
survey sample. 

After the selection of the sample, 
the Bureau’s six payment centers sup- 
plied certain information about each 
beneficiary in the group. Data sheets 
for the cases, together with guide kits 
for conducting the interview and 
schedule forms, were sent to the dis- 
trict offices, each of which had one 
or more beneficiaries to interview. 
Countrywide coverage was thus en- 
sured—in cities, towns, villages, and 
rural areas. 

District office representatives met 
personally with practically all the 
beneficiaries in the survey. Each ben- 
eficiary filled in the items in the 
schedule that related to events caus- 
ing benefit deduction or termination 
and signed the schedule in the pres- 
ence of the district office representa- 
tive. Before being asked for replies 
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to the various items on the question- 
naire, beneficiaries were told the pur- 
pose of the survey—an attempt to 
find out if the beneficiary had ful- 
filled his obligation to report disquali- 
fying events. There were no adverse 
comments of any consequence from 
the beneficiaries surveyed, either on 
the survey as a whole or on any of 
the individual questions that were 
asked. 

Any incidents of violation, overpay- 
ment, or underpayment discovered 
during the survey were reported to 
the area office for necessary action. 

The survey covered the provisions 
in the Act before the 1954 amend- 
ments. The schedules were concerned 
with the retirement test for employed 
and self-employed beneficiaries, the 
provision that a mother or young wife 
is not eligible for a monthly benefit 
if she does not have a child of the in- 
sured earner in her care, and the pro- 
visions relating to termination of 
benefits. 

January 1951 through August 1953 
was the main period covered in the 
survey. If, however, an investigation 
initiated for the survey uncovered vio- 
lations of the deduction or termina- 
tion provisions in earlier or later 
periods, the investigation was extend- 
ed and all the information incorpo- 
rated in the compliance survey. 

After the district offices had done 
their work the schedules were re- 
turned to the central office, where 
they were studied. In some cases, 
claims files were obtained from the 
area Offices for examination in con- 
junction with the schedules. To en- 
sure the accuracy of the data, the 
survey responses were cross-checked 
against all available records, particu- 
larly the earnings records. When ad- 
ditional verification was needed, it 
was developed through the district 
offices. 

By the cut-off date in April 1954, 
schedules from nearly 15,000 bene- 
ficiaries (about 7,500 family groups) 
had been completed. Early in the 
survey, 375 cases were eliminated— 
chiefly those in which all benefits had 
been terminated by the time the sur- 
vey questionnaire was ready for re- 
lease. Information from about 300 
schedules not returned by the cut-off 
date was omitted from the study. 





Findings 


In December 1952, designated as 
the key month for evaluating the sur- 
vey data, monthly benefits were being 
paid to 5.0 million beneficiaries. By 
measuring the overpayments esti- 
mated to have been made to that 
group—the number that should not 
have been paid in December 1952 be- 
cause of the occurrence of a deduc- 
tion or termination event—it was 
found that 99.4 percent of the benefit 
payments were correct and only “4, of 
1 percent of the payments were in- 
correct. 

The latter figure refers to the over- 
payments at the point they were picked 
up in the survey. Not all these over- 
payments would have remained un- 
discovered without the survey. In the 
normal course of operations, through 
the various devices employed in the 
enforcement processes, through in- 
formation from employers and bene- 
ficiaries, and through reports from 
other outside sources, many of these 
overpayments would have come to 
light and been corrected. 

Deduction provisions.—In studying 
the application of the deduction pro- 
visions (primarily involving substan- 
tial employment and_ self-employ- 
ment), it was found that only one- 
half of 1 percent of the benefits paid 
in December 1952 represented over- 
payments on the basis of a deduction 
provision. The low figure for over- 
payments indicates that, in practical- 
ly all the situations in which a bene- 
ficiary was subject to a deduetion, he 
had voluntarily reported the event or, 
in fewer instances, it had been de- 
tected by the Bureau. A high degree 
of compliance with reporting require- 
ments is thus apparent. 

Termination on marriage.—With 
respect to the provisions requiring 
termination of child’s benefits because 
of marriage or termination of widow’s 
and mother’s benefits because of re- 
marriage, the survey showed little ev- 
idence of failure to report. Non- 
reporting of remarriage by aged 
widow beneficiaries was negligible. 

At the end of 1952, benefits in force 
for children of marriageable age 
(14-18) and young widows with chil- 
dren totaled about 600,000. According 
to the survey, about 8 of every 1,000 
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such beneficiaries had failed to report 
marriage or remarriage. Yet, of these 
unreported marriages and remar- 
riages, 3 out of 4 did not lead to over- 
payments. 

Why was only 1 person overpaid out 
of every 4 who had not reported the 
marriage or remarriage that termi- 
nated their entitlement? Of the bene- 
ficiaries who did not report but had 
not been overpaid, most failed to re- 
port because their benefits were being 
withheld for some other reason— 
mainly because they were working and 
earning more than the amount speci- 
fied in the earnings test. They rea- 
soned that since they were not getting 
any benefits it was not necessary to 
report promptly a marriage or remar- 
riage. In other cases, the violation did 
not lead to an overpayment because 
the maximum that could be paid on 
the same account was already payable 
to other beneficiaries in the same 
household. 

Termination on death.—There was 
only one instance in the survey sam- 
ple of failure to report the death of 
a beneficiary—evidence that the pro- 
cedures for obtaining reports of 
death in order to terminate benefits 
promptly are working out well. Even 
though a beneficiary has been on the 
rolls for many years and even though 
there may not have been any reason 
for being in touch with him once 
he got on the rolls, the prospects are 
excellent for getting a report of his 
death in time to prevent an over- 
payment. 

As the number of aged beneficiaries 
on the rolls has increased, periodically 
the question arises of whether »ene- 
fits to beneficiaries of advanced age 
should be continued without some 
special check on their existence and 
continued eligibility. To find the 
answer, one phase of the national 
survey was focused on aged bene- 
ficiaries. 

In the survey sample there were 
about 4,000 beneficiaries aged 65 and 
over; nearly half of this group were 
aged 72 or over. Among all these ben- 
eficiaries, only one death was unre- 
ported. Failure to report in this in- 
stance did not, however, result in any 
overpayment because the checks had 
never been cashed. 

Termination on adoption.—With 
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respect to overpayments caused by 
adoption of a child beneficiary, the 
survey indicated a rate of 6 incorrect 
payments out of every 10,000 benefits 
paid for children. There were about 
940,000 child’s benefits paid for De- 
cember 1952. Proportionately and 
numerically, the overpayments at- 
tributable to adoptions are not sig- 
nificant. The extremely low rate of 
overpayment reinforces the convic- 
tion that payees are complying with 
their reporting obligations. 

Duration of overpayments.—In the 
analysis of the overpayments discov- 
ered for the period January 1951- 
August 1953, the survey showed that 
9 out of every 10 overpayments were 
of less than 4 months’ duration. 
Seven overpayments out of 10 were 
for a single month. 

Mail address other than residence. 
—From time to time, questions arise 
concerning the circumstances in 
which a beneficiary receives his mail 
at an address other than his place of 
residence. Each aged beneficiary in 
the survey was therefore asked 
whether he was living at the address 
to which his benefit check was sent 
and if not, why not. 

Only 1 out of every 8 families with 
old-age beneficiaries was found not 
living at the address to which their 
benefit checks were sent. There was 
not one case in which the proceeds of 
the checks had been, or were being, 
diverted from the beneficiary. Each 
of these beneficiaries had an accept- 
able reason for not receiving his 
checks at his home address. In about 
half the cases, the mail address was 
for the convenience of the beneficiary 
or to safeguard receipt of the check: 
the remaining cases were distributed 
equally among those who had no mail 
delivery at the home address and 
those who reported an oversight in 
not reporting the changes of address. 

Underpayments.—The survey sched- 
ule included questions aimed at dis- 
covering the degree of underpayments 
caused by the beneficiary’s failure to 
make timely or correct reports con- 
cerning deduction events. The an- 
swers to these questions indicated 
how many beneficiaries had benefit 
payments due them that they had 
not collected. The rate of underpay- 
ment, as established by the survey, 


was as low as 1 percent. For every 
100 benefits withheld, 99 were prop- 
erly withheld; only 1 benefit should 
have been paid. 

Almost all these underpayments 
could be traced to some misunder- 
standing of the earnings test in effect 
in December 1952. Some beneficiaries 
did not realize that noncovered work 
would not subject them to deductions. 
Other beneficiaries did not have their 
payments resumed when they were 
no longer working in covered employ- 
ment. (The fact that noncovered 
earnings are included in the work test 
under the 1954 amendments should 
result in even lower underpayment 
rates in the future.) 

The rate refers to underpayments 
for December 1952 detected in the 
survey. Many of these underpayments 
would, of course, have come to light 
at some later date—through an inves- 
tigation of earnings with the em- 
ployer, through an inquiry by the 
beneficiary, or through later claims 
action—and would have been cor- 
rected even if there had not been a 
survey. 


Conclusions 


The survey findings set up tenta- 
tive standards for appraising data ob- 
tained in similar surveys in the fu- 
ture. The findings must be evaluated, 
however, in the light of these consid- 
erations: (1) the survey was the first 
of its kind on such a scale, and (2) 
the data in the survey concerned en- 
forcement of the benefit deduction 
provisions in the Act before the 1954 
amendments. 

The very low rates of overpayment 
and underpayment revealed by the 
survey prove the value of the enforce- 
ment processes being used by the 
Bureau and confirm the decisions 
made in setting up the pattern and 
scope of the various steps in these 
processes. 

Because the survey reviewed only 
the enforcement of the benefit deduc- 
tion provisions as they were in the law 
before the 1954 amendments, it was 
oriented in terms of the administra- 
tion of a monthly earnings test. It 
is not possible to determine what the 
results of the survey might be in re- 
lation to the annual earnings test 

(Continued on page 26) 








Development of the Continuous Work-History 
Sample in Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


economic activity and demog- 

raphy than is now possible 
could probably be obtained if statis- 
tics on individual work patterns were 
available for a representative seg- 
ment of the population throughout 
their working life. Such data would 
also give more insight into the rela- 
tionship of different work patterns to 
both work span and life span. 

Collecting comprehensive data on 
work histories would require a study 
of work patterns for the entire work- 
ing life of individuals. A survey ex- 
tending over 30 or 40 years or more 
obviously requires long-term plan- 
ning, fairly solid financial backing, 
and a well-established administrative 
and technical organization that can 
deal with all the problems of collect- 
ing the data. In the past, therefore, 
no data-collecting agency in the 
United States has directly undertaken 
such a comprehensive study. The es- 
tablishment, however, of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program,’ 
which bases a person’s eligibility for 
benefits upon his lifetime earnings 
and work experience, has made pos- 
sible as a byproduct of the wage rec- 
ords the beginning of a work-history 
statistical program that has vast 
potentialities. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance has established and 
maintains on a continuing basis earn- 
ings records for more than 100 mil- 
lion individuals with wage or earnings 
credits under the program. When the 
wage records were being established 
in the early years of old-age and sur- 


. MUCH better understanding of 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The ar- 
ticle 1s based on a paper prepared for the 
meeting of the First International Confer- 
ence of Social Security Actuaries and Sta- 
tisticlans, held in Brussels November 3-10, 
1956. 

1 See Victor Christgau, “Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance After Twenty Years,” 
Social Security Bulletin, August 1955. 
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vivors insurance, it was recognized 
that they could become a valuable 
source of statistical information on 
many aspects of the social security 
program, such as coverage and the 
extent of protection afforded Ameri- 
can workers and their families. It was 
also recognized that social and eco- 
nomic data on many other aspects of 
employment and earnings patterns 
could be derived from these records. 
As early as 1938, when data were tab- 
ulated on the first year’s experience 
under the program in 1937, these ex- 
pectations started being realized. 

In 1938, for the first time, compre- 
hensive data became available on the 
number of persons who were in cov- 
ered employment at any time during 
the year. When this number was com- 
pared with the number of available 
jobs, an unexpectedly large differ- 
ence between during-the-year work- 
ers and jobs was found. The ideas of 
many analysts about the extent of 
job turnover in a year were revised 
on the basis of these findings. After 
1938 new concepts of employment 
were developed, more data were 
added to the records for the individu- 
als originally covered under the pro- 
gram, and records were established 
for the many new entrants. For the 
years after 1937 statistical tabulations 
were made showing the number of 
workers employed regularly in a year 
and for a number of years, and data 
were tabulated on the earnings of 
different types of workers by such 
characteristics as age and sex. The 
statistics were used in evaluating pro- 
posals for legislative changes and in 
making various administrative plans 
and decisions.” 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance maintains a perma- 
nent 1-percent sample of workers, 


2 For an analysis of the sample for 1937- 
48, see Jacob Perlman, “The Continuous 
Work-History Sample: The First 12 Years,”’ 
Social Security Bulletin, April 1951. 
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called the continuous work-history 
sample, which provides a source for 
much of the statistical information 
that it needs to carry on its research 
and administrative functions. The 
article that follows describes the sam- 
ple; the types of data it provides; 
selection and maintenance of the 
sample; the potential role of elec- 
tronics in processing the sample; and 
some practical problems in develop- 
ing its statistical potentialities. 


Composition of the Sample 


The continuous work-history sam- 
ple consists of a scientifically selected 
l-percent sample of all persons who 
have a social security account num- 
ber. The account number consists of 
nine digits and is issued to a worker 
on application; this number is the 
basis for identifying him throughout 
his working life and during the period 
when benefit payments are made to 
him or his dependents. Every person 
with specific digits in his account 
number is included in the sample. 
Once a worker is selected for the sam- 
ple he remains in it permanently. 
Consequently, while as a percentage 
of all account-number holders the 
sample remains constant, the number 
of persons represented by the sample 
continues to increase. It currently in- 
cludes more than 1 million account 
numbers. 

For each worker in the sample, rec- 
ords of selected items of information 
about his work and earnings record 
since 1936 are maintained—his year 
of entry into covered employment, 
years of employment, amount of cov- 
ered earnings, and benefit status 
(whether living and entitled to bene- 
fits or deceased). In addition, there 
is information on the worker’s year 
of birth, sex, place of employment, 
and so on. Following is a list of the 
basic items that were included in the 
1937-54 continuous work-history sam- 
ple: 
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Account number 

Sex 

Month and year of birth 

Race 

Number of quarters of coverage, 1937-54 

Number of quarters of coverage, 1937-53 

Number of quarters of coverage, 1951-54 

Pattern of quarters of coverage, 1954 

Number of quarters of coverage, 1953 

Number of quarters of coverage, 1952 

Insured status, January 1, 1955 

Insured status, January 1, 1954 

Pattern of years employed 

Number of quarters employed, 1954 

Number of quarters employed, 1953 

Years with $200 or more, 1937-50 

Benefit status, January 1, 1955 

Year of entitlement to benefits or of death 

Quarterly wages, 1954 

Taxable earnings, 1954 

Taxable earnings, 1953 

Taxable earnings, 1952 (in tens of dollars) 

Taxable earnings, 1951 (in tens of dollars) 

Cumulative earnings, 1937-54 (in tens of 
dollars) 

Cumulative earnings, 1951-54 

Coverage indication, 1954 (self-employed 
only, employee only, self-employed and 


quarters in selected years, classified 
by the amount of annual covered 
earnings. One of the many uses of 
these data is to show the average 
level of taxable earnings each year 
and provide a basis for forecasting 
future earnings levels. Another type 
of data—work-history data—shows 
how many workers have insurance 
status as a result of their accumulated 
work and earnings experience in cov- 
ered employment and the patterns of 
years of employment for individual 
workers. Tables 1, 2, and 3 illustrate 
the types of data that may be com- 
piled from the sample. 

Both annual and work-history data 
are important in the operation of the 
program, since they show how many 
persons pay contributions and the 
amount they have paid, the number 
who were uninsured and their em- 


numbers under the program. The 
sample is sorted into two main 
groups: those who show no earnings 
credits, and those who had earnings 
credits at any time under the pro- 
gram. For the latter group, data are 
tabulated on accounts with earnings 
credits in the latest year and in previ- 
ous years. 

The system of sampling is based on 
the last four digits in the social se- 
curity account number. The entire 
number consists of nine digits in 
three segments. The first segment 
(three digits) designates the geo- 
graphic area where the account num- 
ber is issued; the second (two digits) 
identifies the specific group or se- 
quence of numbers issued in any one 
area; and the final segment (four 
digits) is the serial number.* 

From within each area a 1-percent 
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numbers that start either with 2000 
or 7000 in the serial. This restriction 
was designed to yield a sample of ac- 
counts to which earnings for a full 
calendar year are posted at one time 
and at the earliest possible date. The 
accounts not in the sample have their 
earnings posted at later points of 
time for 4 calendar quarters that span 
2 calendar years. In order that the 
sample might reflect complete calen- 
dar-year data, to fit in with most 
economic and statistical series, the 
accounts that had wage and earnings 
postings for a full calendar year were 
selected. For this reason the sample 
is stratified by area, and accounts in 
each area are selected systematically 
from selected clusters (the 2000 and 
7000 series). The continuous work- 
history sample, therefore, is a two- 
stage sample.* 

Each person who receives an ac- 
count number has an equal chance— 
1 in 100—of falling into the sample. 
Thus, the sample has the important 
element of randomness as well as 
stratification and is kept current by 
the automatic addition of new ac- 
counts as they are issued. In 1951, 
for example, 4,927,120 new accounts 
were issued, and 49,495, or almost 
exactly 1 percent, had digits that fell 
in the sample. Each year approxi- 
mately 1 percent of all newly issued 
accounts is added to the work-history 
sample. Because of sampling varia- 
tion, precisely 1 percent is, of course, 
not attained. 


Maintenance of the Sample 


Each worker in the sample has two 
types of characteristics—fixed and 
varying. The fixed characteristics in- 
clude such items as the worker’s ac- 
count number, date of birth, sex, race, 
and place of issuance of the account 
number. Examples of changing char- 
acteristics are earnings, work pat- 
terns, and benefit status. 

Accounts of retired workers and de- 
ceased workers are identified but re- 
main in the sample. Therefore, as 
new workers are included, there is a 
continuing accumulation of persons 


4 For more detail see B. J. Mandel, ‘“‘Sam- 
pling the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Records,” Journal of American 
Statistical Association, September 1953. 
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into the sample. The entire sample 
can be separated into persons entitled 
to benefits, those identified as de- 
ceased, and all others. It is possible 
to compile statistics on the employ- 
ment history in any year for any of 
these three groups. At the end of 
1955, the sample included more than 
1 million accounts, representing 110 
million persons who have had wage 
or earnings credits at any time dur- 
ing 1937-55. Of the 110 million, 4.5 
million are receiving benefits based 
on their earnings accounts and 10.2 
million are deceased. At some future 
date, perhaps when the program has 
been in operation for a period long 
enough to span an entire working life, 
it will be possible to tabulate life-span 
data for the accounts of deceased 
persons. 

Maintenance of the sample also, by 
adding in the current year’s work 
and earnings experience, brings up 
to date individual employment and 
earnings histories, so that a person’s 
employment and earnings pattern are 
reflected in the latest record at the 
end of each year. From the current 
information, the varying character- 
istics of persons in the sample are de- 
termined—who and how many per- 
sons are new workers each year, who 
and how many have reentered or 
withdrawn from covered employment, 
and who and how many have been 
continuously employed over a period 
of consecutive years. The task of 
maintaining the sample is geared to 
a flow of basic records from the reg- 
ular processes of keeping earnings 
and benefit records.® 


Methods of Processing 


The bulk of the processing opera- 
tions is mechanized. Until 1956, 
punchcard equipment was used for 
bringing the individual records up to 
date and tabulating required statis- 
tics. The record of every person in 
the sample was placed on an IBM 
punchcard, and a numerical coding 
system was used to store information 
and permit economy in the use of 
punchcard space. 


5 See William H. Cummins, “Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Records: Derivation of 
Byproduct Data,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
July 1952. 


At first the punchcard method was 
satisfactory, but after several years 
the large accumulation of records for 
each individual in the sample and the 
limited space on the card, which has 
room for 80 single-digit codes, began 
to create problems. The number of 
different patterns of years of employ- 
ment doubled each year. Though only 
one column was required to accom- 
modate the possible combinations of 
years of employment in the first 3 
years, two columns were needed when 
the sample covered 4-6 years; three 
columns when 7-9 years; four col- 
umns when 10-12 years and so on. 
Now, in the program’s nineteenth 
year, seven columns are needed to ac- 
count for all possible patterns of 
years of employment during 1937-55. 

Under these conditions, if enormous 
increases in the statistical budget 
were to be avoided, the amount of 
work-history information had to be 
restricted. The situation was para- 
doxical. As a person’s work-history 
record became more complete and 
more information on variations in 
work histories became available, the 
available equipment was less able to 
accommodate the requirements for 
such data. Consequently the statis- 
tical tabulations in time became lim- 
ited to the most basic informational 
items needed for program administra- 
tion and analysis. Such work-history 
items as changes in the insurance 
status of an individual from year to 
year or in his annual earnings capac- 
ity were not tabulated. Instead, data 
were obtained on the person’s status 
at a given point of time—for example, 
his insurance status at the end of a 
year—or on his total cumulative or 
annual earnings, but not on his earn- 
ings experience and work patterns 
that led to that status. 


Conversion to. Electronic 
Processing 


In 1949, when the earliest electronic 
computers became available, the Bu- 
reau began research into the possible 
use of this type of equipment for 
processing the work-history sample 
and concluded that it would be suit- 
able. Before the decision was reached, 
a series of test runs was made with a 
small segment (100,000) of the con- 
tinuous work-history cards and the 
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applicability and advantages of this 
equipment were definitely established. 
At present the entire 1-percent sam- 
ple is being placed on electronic tape 
—the first step in using the main 
electronic computer. Instructions in 
electronic coding language are being 
prepared and will be programmed in- 
to the machine in order to tabulate 
information from the 1937-55 work- 
history record. It is planned to in- 
clude the following 34 basic informa- 
tional items in the 1937-55 records; 
some of them will be reconsidered in 
the light of cost and time factors. 


Name 

Account number 

Indication of multiple account number 

Sex 

Race 

Date of birth, periodically adjusted 

Year of death 

Source of death notice 

Cumulative quarters of coverage, 1937 to 
date 

Quarters of coverage, each of last 10 years 

Quarters of coverage, each year since 1950 

Year of last recomputation 

Earnings credits each year, 1951-55 

Self-employment income each year, 1951-55 

Earnings credits each year, 1937-55 

Year of disability onset and year of termi- 
nation 

Years with $200 or more, 1937-50 

Cumulative earnings credits, 1937-55 

Actual State and county, 1955 

Actual industry, 1955 

Actual class of work, 1955 

Actual coverage class, 1955 

Size of employer 

Number of earnings items 

Number of employers, 1955 

Year of issue of account number 

Estimated earnings in excess of earnings 
base, 1955 

Benefit-in-force indication for old-age ben- 
eficilaries and deceased wage earners 

Benefit status for wage earners 

Year of entitlement 

Primary insurance amount at end of year 
for old-age beneficiaries and deceased 
wage earners on whose records monthly 
death benefits are in force 

Combination of family benefits in force, 
end of year 

Amounts of family benefits in force, end of 
year 

Summary of pattern of years employed, 
1937-55 


The basic information for 1937-55 
represents a large increase from that 
for 1937-54. It would probably re- 
quire several conventional IBM cards 
to store this information, and the 
costs of processing would be prohibi- 
tively expensive. 
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Table 2.—Workers with earnings credits, work history: Number of 1937-53 
workers, by age and sex, and percentage distribution by insurance status on 


January 1, 1954 


somes derived from 0.1-percent sample and therefore subject to sampling variation that may be large where 

gures shown are small; include workers who died during the period. Data for male workers include workers 

of unreported sex. Age represents age at birthday in 1953. Figures in italics based on less than 100 workers. 
Data corrected to May 23, 1955.] 


















































Percentage distribution by insurance status, Jan. 1, 1954 ! 
Num- Fully insured Uninsured 
Age and ber, 0.1- 
sex percent , Deceased, 
sample Total N r w orkers benefit 
Perma- ne New with | awarded 
Total nenti perma- Total /entrants, | previous 
Y | nently 1953 wage 
credits 

Male___- 59, 931 100.0 73.6 35.5 38.1 20.2 2.6 17.6 6.2 

Under 20__-_. 3, 592 100.0 30.9 (?) 30.9 69.1 28.8 40.3 (2) 
\ a 5, 525 100.0 69.2 od 69.1 30.3 3.1 27.2 6 
(ES 6, 544 100.0 83.8 5.0 78.8 15.1 1.1 14.0 1.0 
, > 6, 731 100.0 82.3 23.2 59.1 15.1 cv 14.4 2.6 
, === 6, 520 100.0 84.0 42.7 41.3 13.6 6 13.1 2.4 
SERIE 5, 892 160. 0 84.4 49.5 34.9 12.5 8 11.7 3.1 
= 5, 158 100.0 83.7 50.4 33.2 12.0 9 11.1 4.4 
50-54. ....... 4, 475 100.0 80.2 54.5 25.6 13.4 -6 12.8 6.4 
55-50........ 4,113 100. 0 76. 2 56.9 19.3 14.6 Bs 13.9 9.2 
ss etic 3, 548 100.0 70.9 62.3 8.6 16.5 9 15.6 12.6 
Ee 3, 026 100.0 7.3 67.3 (*) 16.1 -4 15.6 16.6 
. 2,101 100.0 57.6 57.6 (*) 19.2 -4 18.8 23.1 
75 and Over - 2,180 100. 0 7.2 37.2 (4) 26.5 2 26.3 36.2 
Unreported- 526 100.0 12.5 2.9 9.7 86.9 2 86.7 .6 
Female. 41,770 100. 0 66. 4 16.8 49.5 32.4 3.9 28.5 1.2 

Under 20___- 2, 691 100.0 27.8 (?) 27.8 72.1 32.7 39.5 (3) 
«ee 4,917 100.0 65. 8 (?) 65.8 34.1 4.0 30.1 «ff 
25-20........ 6, 026 100.0 72.1 4.5 67.7 27.6 1.1 26.5 3 
30-34_.....-- 6,101 100.0 71.0 11.3 59.7 28. 4 1.0 27.3 .6 
35-39_....... 5, 201 100.0 71.3 15.4 55.9 27.9 1.7 26. 2 .8 
40-44... ....- | 4,386 100. 0 71.6 18.3 53.3 27.3 2.2 25.1 1.1 
ee 3, 625 100.0 72.0 22.5 49.5 26.8 2.0 24.9 1.2 
ee | 2, 865 100.0 67.9 29.5 38.4 30.3 2.2 28. 1 1.8 
SP einacodel 2,191 100.0 65. 6 37.2 28.4 31.9 2.4 29.5 2.5 
60-4___ 1, 565 100. 0 | 65. 4 51.4 13.9 31.4 1.9 29.6 3.2 
> 1,100 100.0 61.1 61.1 (‘) 33.8 1.6 32.4 6.1 
70-74__....-. 601 100.0 58.7 58.7 (‘) 33.3 .8 32.9 8.0 
75 and Over - 382 100.0 41.1 41.1 (‘) 42.9 1.0 41.9 16.0 

Unreported. 119 100. 0 12.6 | 5.0 7.6 | 87.4 .8 86.6 (?) 

| | 

















! Except for workers on whose earnings records 
benefits were awarded and for whom the insurance 
status is the one determined at time of award, insur- 
ance status shown does not reflect changes in status 
arising from (1) combined earnings under the coor- 
dinated benefit provisions of the old-age and sur- 


Several major changes are expected 
from use of the electronic equipment. 
First, about ten times the informa- 
tion for one person can be stored 
with this equipment than with the 
80-column punchcard. Another fea- 
ture of the electronic equipment is 
its high rate of speed. It is estimated 
that some tabulations can be made 
about 100 times faster than with 
present punchcard equipment. The 
sorting speed is not so fast as the 
tabulating speed, but it is estimated 
in some projects to be 10-25 times 
faster than punchcard equipment. 

In addition, the machine is ex- 
pected to do a large part of the cleri- 
cal work. The work of investigating 
discrepancies, preparing small sum- 
mary tables from detailed tables, and 


vivors insurance and railroad retirement programs, 
and (2) wage credits for military service. 

2 No workers in sample cell. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Not applicable under the Social Security Act. 


calculating averages, percentages, 
and many other statistical measures 
will be transferred to the machine, 
which will also take over some of the 
final typing and graphic work. 


Some Practical Problems 


The task of selecting, maintaining, 
and processing the continuous work- 
history sample is only one aspect of 
the project. Equally important is the 
need to improve the quality and com- 
pleteness of the basic data originat- 
ing from the sample. A few of the 
problems are described briefly. 

Identifying accounts of retired, dis- 
abled, and deceased workers.—Work- 
ers who have become entitled to old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
because they have reached age 65 are 
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readily identified through a cross 
check with a sample of retired bene- 
ficiaries whose account-number digits 
are in the 1-percent continuous work- 
history sample. Every year a match 
is made of the beneficiary and worker 
samples, and workers who have be- 
come beneficiaries are identified and 
their work history is coded. 

In the course of this matching op- 
eration, workers who have filed a 
statement of total disability are iden- 
tified. The matching process also 
identifies the persons who have died 
and on whose gccounts lump-sum 
payments or survivor benefits have 
been awarded. It is this latter identi- 
fication that provides the code on 
termination of the work history. 
Though this source completely identi- 
fies deaths among persons who were 
insured at the time of death and on 
whose account a claim was filed, 
deaths among uninsured workers are 
identified only in part. It is estimated 
that about a third of all persons with 
wage credits who died in 1955 were 
uninsured; approximately 80 percent 
of these deaths (about 25 percent of 
all deaths) were not reported to the 
Bureau. Thus a large gap in identifi- 
cation of deaths still remains. Match- 
ing against death certificates filed in 
the State health departments has 
been tried, but studies indicate that 
this is an expensive method. The main 
hope for identification is for the fu- 
ture when, because of the nearly uni- 
versal coverage of the system, almost 
every worker with a substantial wage 
record who dies will be insured. 

Patterns of years employed.—As 
previously mentioned, a basic classi- 
fication in work-history studies deals 
with the specific combinations of 
years in which the person was em- 
ployed. With this classification it is 
possible to study continuity and dis- 
continuity in work patterns through- 
out the worker’s life. When the tab- 
ulations for the years 1937 and 1938 
were completed it was found that 15 
percent of the persons worked in 
1937 only, 11 percent worked in 1938 
only, and 74 percent worked in both 
years. When the 1939 records were 
added, the number of combinations of 
employment patterns increased from 
three to seven; by 1955 the number 
had grown to 524,287. Although it 
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Table 3.—Workers with earnings cred- 
its, work history: Number of 1937- 
52 workers, by patterns of employ- 
ment and insurance status, Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 


{0.1-percent sample, tabulated data] 























De- 
Pattern of Total Fully | Unin- | ceased, 
years employed insured; sured | benefit 
awarded 
_ | eee 198,378 | 68,656 | 26,015 | 3, 707 
Workers em- 
ployed in 
ae 58,101 | 49,7 8, 187 166 
Continuous 
patterns: 
16-year._.--- 9,888 | 9,818 1 69 
15-year...... 451 446 1 4 
14-year_._.-- 579 57 (?) 3 
13-year... .--- 701 700 (?) 1 
12-year.....- 1, 095 1, 090 (2) 5 
1l-year....-- 1,372 1, 367 1 4 
10-year 1, 300 1, 296 1 3 
9-year__.--- 896 894 2 (?) 
8-year...... 789 785 3 1 
7-year.....- 989 982 6 1 
6-year_...-- 941 930 10 1 
5-year....-- 1, 023 984 38 1 
4year...... 1, 056 961 95 (?) 
3-year.....- 1, 827 1, 387 439 1 
27eer.....-. 4,675 | 2,461 2, 209 5 
Pe.....<< 3, (3) 3, 484 (?) 
Intermittent 
patterns: 
15-year__...- 1,972 | 1,965 (?) 7 
14-year__..-- 2, 095 2, 089 (2) 6 
13-year._...- 2,135 2,125 2 8 
12-year__.--- 1,899 | 1,890 2 7 
1l-year__...- 2,109 | 2,105 (2) 4 
10-year_...-- 2, 523 2, 514 7 2 
9-year_._..- 2,697 | 2,683 7 7 
se , 2,483 | 2,459 21 3 
7-year_....- 2, 038 1, 989 42 7 
6-year__.--- 1,818 | 1,724 89 5 
5-year.....- 1, 688 1, 498 186 4 
ce Soe 1, 668 1, 257 406 5 
3-year....-- 1,370 738 630 2 
2-year.....- 540 35 505 (?) 
Workers not em- 
ployed in 
PB cccetesee 40,277 | 18,908 | 17,828 3, 541 
Continuous 
patterns 
15-year__...- 394 294 (?) 100 
14-year__..-- 344 253 1 90 
13-year___.-- 393 260 1 132 
12-year__..-- 455 310 1 144 
1l-year___.-- 563 401 1 161 
10-year__.--.- 699 515 1 183 
9-year_....- 903 710 s 189 
8-year.....- 1,001 814 9 178 
7-year_..... 1, 235 990 17 228 
6-year___..- 1,614 | 1,287 55 272 
5-year...... 1, 883 1, 472 134 277 
4-year__.... 2, 393 1, 691 424 278 
3-year_....- 2,917 1, 439 1, 235 243 
2-year__...- 4,321 490 | 3,644 187 
l-year__..-.- 8, 217 (3) 8,110 107 
Intermittent 
patterns: 
14-year __...- 128 117 (?) ll 
13-year___--- 235 210 (?) 25 
12-year _._..- 335 283 51 
1l-year__...- 430 367 (?) 63 
10-year___--- 580 519 1 60 
9-year... .- 827 733 11 83 
8-year_____- 1,000 897 22 81 
7-year__...- 1,316 | 1,159 68 89 
6-year___--- 1, 457 , 202 160 95 
5-year___.-- 1,616 | 1,150 380 86 
4-year__...- 1, 760 913 774 73 
3-year_....-. 1, 826 391 1, 392 43 
2-year__...-. 1, 435 41 1,382 12 





1 Total excludes 10 workers for whom information 
is incomplete with respect to the characteristics 
reported here. 

2 No workers in sample cell. 

Not applicable; a worker must have at least 6 
quarters of coverage to be fully insured. 


was considered desirable to retain 
the classification ‘patterns of years 
of employment” in the sample, the 
lack of space on the punchcard made 
it necessary to condense the pattern 
to provide information on only: (1) 
the first year of covered employment, 
(2) the last year of employment, (3) 
whether employed in consecutive 
years, and (4) the total number of 
years of covered employment. 

With the advent of electronic 
equipment it again became possible to 
include in the record all patterns of 
years of employment from 1937 on, 
and a reevaluation was made of the 
code. It was decided to maintain the 
old code of limited patterns for the 
period 1937-50 but that, beginning 
with 1951, when large numbers of 
additional persons were brought un- 
der the program, an effort would be 
made to maintain the complete pat- 
tern. The incompleteness of coverage 
in 1937-50 makes it impossible to de- 
termine without a further survey 
whether broken patterns are actually 
a result of a break in employment or 
of a shift to noncovered employment. 
With the further extension of cover- 
age in 1957, under the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, 
nearly the entire labor force is cov- 
ered, and the future patterns of years 
of employment will become more 
meaningful from the viewpoint of 
labor-market studies. 

Multiple account numbers.—A 
problem that was serious at one time 
is that of “multiple” account num- 
bers. The sample is a sample of ac- 
count numbers, while the universe is 
one of individual workers. If a worker 
has more than one account number 
in the sample, he may be counted 
more than once. The problem was at- 
tacked in the early years of the pro- 
gram, when special efforts were made 
through a screening procedure to 
prevent issuing more than one num- 
ber to an individual... In addition, in- 
formational campaigns were con- 
ducted to make covered workers re- 
alize that their records and earnings 
credits should be consolidated into 
one account to give them full protec- 
tion and benefits. Multiple accounts 
are now consolidated at the time a 
claim for benefits is filed. From 1937 
through 1955, approximately 5.8 mil- 
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lion multiple accounts representing 
about 2.8 million persons were con- 
solidated and cross-referenced on the 
basic account records. Nevertheless, 
the problem is still present. A special 
study made in 1951 indicated that the 
continuous work-history sample over- 
states by 0.3 percent the number of 
workers with wage credits during 
1937-50. The actual overall percent- 
age may be a little higher, and the 
percentage is, of course, higher for 
certain groups of workers and lower 
for others. 

Measuring sampling error.—Since 
the data are based on a sample, they 
are subject to sampling error. In the 
past the sampling error of various 
estimates has been calculated on the 
assumption that the sample precision 
is approximately that expected from 
a simple random sample. At present 
a special study of the sampling error 
is being made. The 1-percent sample 
is being split into strata for each of 
many characteristics, the variances 
within each stratum are being esti- 
mated, and these variances are being 
added for all groups. 

Data for most of the cells are pre- 
sented as single figures, and estimates 
of the universe can be made by add- 
ing two zeros to the sample figures. 
One significant feature of the conver- 
sion of the vast accounting processes 
to electronic processing is the possi- 
bility of obtaining about 200 totals 
from the 20-percent subuniverse from 
which the 1l-percent sample is se- 
lected. These totals will provide a 
basis for ratio estimates that will im- 
prove the precision of various esti- 
mates derived from the sample. 

Size of sample—Though the 1- 
percent sample is a large sample— 
more than 1 million units—it is too 
small for certain types of program 
studies. The research and analytical 
program of the Bureau includes some 
projects that deal with small seg- 
ments of the total coverage, such as 
the self-employed or household work- 
ers. When a detailed analysis is at- 
tempted of such groups with the 1- 
percent sample, only a few thousand 
accounts are available for study. If 
the sample for such a group is stud- 
ied for several cross classifications, 
many cells occur with only a few 
workers, and the sampling error be- 
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comes large. When an attempt was 
made, for example, to obtain data on 
the number of older insured workers 
by county, many counties showed a 
small number of aged insured work- 
ers. The resulting figures were subject 
to large sampling error. This type of 
data is needed in estimating the num- 
ber of potential claims for benefits 
in the district offices of the Social 
Security Administration. The prob- 
lem lies in the fact that the continu- 
ous work-history sample is a flat 
l-percent sample throughout the 
country, whereas samples of varying 
size are desirable for special needs. 
Thus far the development of samples 
of different size for different groups 
of workers has not proved feasible. 

Timing.—Another problem in the 
work-history sample is timing. One- 
percent sample data cannot be ob- 
tained for and through a given year 
until at least 12 months after the 
end of that year. Data on the 1955 
and 1937-55 work experience, for ex- 
ample, will not be available until 
sometime in 1957. This time-schedul- 
ing problem results primarily from 
the fact that the basic information 
for the sample flows from the Bu- 
reau’s earnings processing operations. 
The posting operation from which 
data for a given calendar year are 
obtained is not completed until Aug- 
ust or September of the following 
year. As a result, the 1-percent sam- 
ple file is received 8-9 months after 
the period to which the data refer, 
and only then can the statistical and 
summarization operations be started. 
They are followed by a quality-assur- 
ance program and then by publication 
of the data. In the past there has 
been a lag of at least 1% years before 
the data for a given year could be 
published. With the aid of electronic 
equipment, it is hoped that ultimately 
this lag will be cut several months. 

One method of dealing with the 
problem of delay is the development 
of an advance sample, which is a 
sample of one-tenth of 1 percent, 
from which more nearly current data 
on work and wage histories can be 
obtained. With this small sample it 
has been possible to reduce the lag 
to about 1 year. The data cannot be 
as detailed, of course, as those from 
the 1-percent sample. 


Advantages of the Digital 
Sample 


Since the continuous work-history 
sample is based on digits in the nine- 
digit social security account number, 
it may be appropriately termed a 
“digital” sample. Such a sample has 
several important advantages over 
other sampling methods, at least for 
maintaining a continuous sample. 
Some of these advantages are sim- 
plicity, flexibility, and economy. 

The method of sample selection is 
simple to apply mechanically. As a 
result, complications due to incom- 
plete selection or overselection of 
units by the operators are automati- 
cally avoided. 

A digital sample lends itself to easy 
subsampling by simply sorting on the 
basis of the digits in the account 
number. In addition, the Bureau’s 
sample records can be compared di- 
rectly with records similarly selected 
on the basis of digits in the social 
security account number by the un- 
employment insurance and railroad 
retirement agencies. 

Because this type of sample can 
usually be efficiently integrated with 
other regular operations required by 
the agency using it, sample selection 
is less costly than other types. Sta- 
tistical controls established in these 
earlier operations also help to make 
unnecessary a review of inconsisten- 
cies that would otherwise show up 
later. 


Summary 


The continuous work-history sam- 
ple consists of a permanent and self- 
sustaining 1-percent sample of ac- 
counts established for old-age and 
survivors insurance purposes since 
1936. Basic. records are being accu- 
mulated for each account holder, thus 
providing a new type of statistics— 
that is, data on patterns of employ- 
ment and earnings over long periods 
of time. Each year data are tabulated 
by a variety of classifications, such as 
age, sex, insurance status, geographic 
and industrial mobility. These data 
are used in evaluating the operation 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program and in administrative 
planning. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
Per Inhabitant, 1955-56* 


The States differ widely in the size 
of their total population, in the num- 
ber of recipients of public assistance, 
and in the total amount they spend 
for assistance. Furthermore, the pop- 
ulation of the United States increases 
every year, and the number of re- 
cipients of public assistance and the 
amount of assistance they receive 
change from year to year. Because 
of all these variations, a comparison— 
State to State or year to year—of the 
size of public assistance programs 
cannot be based simply on the total 
amount of assistance paid or the total 
number of recipients. In answering 
the question, how does program size 
vary in terms of the number of re- 
cipients, the recipient rates—the 
proportions of the population that 
receive assistance—are used. In an- 
swering the question, how does the 
amount paid to recipients vary from 
year to year and State to State, the 
average monthly payment per recipi- 
ent is used—the total amount of as- 
sistance payments for a year divided 
by the number of recipient months. 
In answering the question, how do 
program costs vary, the amount per 
inhabitant is computed by dividing 
total assistance costs by total popula- 
tion. The result is the cost in terms 
of what it would be if divided equally 
among all the persons living in an 
individual State or in the Nation as 
a whole. This measure removes the 
effect of State-to-State and year-to- 
year variations in size of population 
and reflects the combined effect of 
variations in the proportion of the 
population that receives assistance 
and the average monthly amount of 
assistance paid. 


National Changes From 1955 


In the fiscal year 1955—56 the total 
spent from Federal, State, and local 
funds for public assistance payments 
amounted to $16.63 per inhabitant of 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 
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the United States, about the same as 
in the preceding fiscal year. Per 
capita expenditures went up in 1956 
for each of the federally aided pro- 
grams, but the increases from 1955 in 
the two largest programs, old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, were insignificant. The amount 
for aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, in contrast, increased 
10 percent. The growth of this rela- 
tively new program, established in 
October 1950, was much slower, how- 
ever, than in the earlier years of its 
operation. Expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for general assistance, which is 
financed entirely from State and local 
funds, went down 13 cents, or about 
7 percent. Changes for the year are 
shown in the tabulation below. 




















Expenditures per inhabitant 
Amount including 
Program vendor payments | 
for medical care Percentage 
| change 
| 
1955-56 | 1954-55 | 
All programs -- $16. 63 $16. 53 | +0.6 
OW AR 8: 9.77 9. 68 +.9 
(ea 3. 82 | 3.78 +1.1 
RS A Ree ee . 44 42 +4.8 
BPPID . cccwcccnd .99 90 +10.0 
fees ere 1. 62 | —7.4 
\ 





The change in total expenditures 
per inhabitant for all programs com- 
bined was slight because the decline 
in the total number of versons re- 
ceiving public assistance was accom- 
panied by rises in average payments 
to recipients under each program. 
During the year, assistance standards 
were raised in a number of States 
because of the increase in the cost of 
living; in addition, generally larger 
amounts were paid directly to ven- 
dors for medical care. These changes, 
plus policy liberalizations in several 
States, resulted in increases in aver- 
age payments to recipients ranging 
from 34 cents in the program of aid 
to dependent children to $2.65 in gen- 
eral assistance. The number of per- 
sons receiving assistance changed 
significantly from 1955 in only two 
programs—aid- to the permanently 





and totally disabled (a 9-percent in- 
crease) and general assistance (a 
decrease of almost 14 percent). The 
number receiving old-age assistance 
remained about the same as in the 
preceding year, and the number re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind increased slightly. 


Table 1.—Average monthly number 
of assistance recipients and average 
monthly payments, by program, 
1955-56 




















| Average monthly Average monthly 
number of payment per 
recipients recipient 
| | 
| i | 
-rogri | | 
Program | | Percent- 
: ’ age | Change 
poe ye change | ross-e6 from 
pare from tpi 1954-55 
| 1954-55 | 
—| bs are ‘ 
OAA- - --/2, 543, 046 —0.8 $53. 53 + $1.83 
ADC. _--/2, 213, 948 +1.6 | 24. 07 +.34 
AB__....| 104,823 +2.2 58. 09 +1.75 
APT D 246, 300 +9.2 55. 89 +1. 56 
—13.6 31. 52 +2. 65 
| 





2 eae | 714, 585 





Shifts in the average monthly num- 
ber of recipients and in average pay- 
ments to recipients are shown in 
table 1. 


State Variation 


In most States, as in the Nation as 
a whole, the year’s changes in the 
amounts per inhabitant spent for 
public assistance were relatively 
small. The States were divided about 
evenly into those with increases and 
those with decreases. In almost half 
the States the amount of change was 
50 cents or less, but shifts of $1.50 
or more occurred in seven States with 
increases and in one State with a de- 
crease. 

Nationally, the shifts in per capita 
expenditures were slight for each 
program except aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. In that 
program the cost per capita rose in 
9 out of every 10 States. Among the 
remaining programs, except old-age 
assistance, about three-fifths of the 
States had shifts in the same upward 
or downward direction as the pro- 
gram change for the country as a 
whole. For old-age assistance, a ma- 
jority of the States had lower expen- 
ditures per inhabitant despite a slight 
overall increase for the Nation. A dis- 
tribution of the States by type of 
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change in expenditures per inhabi- 
tant is shown below. 











Number of States with indicated 
change in expenditures per 
1 
Program inhabitant 
Increase | Decrease |No change 
|) ne 23 29 l 
DS aitginich vt 31 | 20 1 
[See 29 | 11 13 
iy. ae 38 Ol..d<a0sk< 
| Re Satie 20 | 29 4 











1 Excludes States for which comparable program 
data are not available for both years. 


The States varied considerably in 
the amounts spent per inhabitant 
during 1955-56 for each program and 
for all programs combined. Total ex- 
penditures for all programs, for ex- 
ample, amounted to less than $10 per 
inhabitant in eight States but were 
more than twice that amount in a 
like number of States. Total State 
per capita expenditures were $10.00-— 
$14.99 in 15 States and $15.00—$19.99 
in 22 States. Virginia’s expenditures 
of $4.79 per capita were the smallest 
in the Nation and were about one- 
tenth the outlay of $45.39 made by 
Colorado, which spent the most (table 
2). 

Total per capita expenditures are 
largely governed by the amounts 
spent for old-age assistance. Expen- 
ditures per inhabitant for that pro- 
gram constituted more than half the 
cost for all programs combined in 
two-thirds of the States and, nation- 
ally, accounted for almost 60 percent 
of the total. The per capita cost of 
old-age assistance for the country as 
a whole ($9.77) was, however, higher 
than expenditures for that program 
in about two-thirds of the States, as 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
Colorado and Virginia, with expendi- 
tures of $35.96 and $1.75, respectively, 
again represented the extremes in the 
range of payments. The States fall 
into three nearly equal groups: those 
spending less than $7.50, those spend- 
ing $7.50-$9.99, and those spending 
$10 or more. 

Variations among States in per 
capita expenditures for assistance re- 
flect differences in average payments 
per recipient and proportions of the 
population aided. Average payments 
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and recipient rates depend, in turn, 
on the interaction of the assistance 
Standard (the State’s definition of 
quality, quantity, and cost of the es- 
sentials of living) and such other 
factors as the State’s per capita in- 
come, distribution of income among 
its population, and policies governing 
the determination of eligibility for 


assistance—for example, limitations 
on income and resources, lien laws, 
and relatives’ responsibility provi- 
sions. Per capita income and income 
distribution are particularly import- 
ant for two reasons: (1) the scope 
of the assistance program is limited 
by the tax resources available to fi- 
nance it, and (2) income distribution 


Table 2.—Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance payments, includ- 

















ing vendor payments for medical care, by State and by program, fiscal years 
1954-55 and 1955-56 
| 
| Old Aid to Aid t r+ Sadie General 
d-age - oO permanently ener 
Total assistance | ——- the blind and totally assistance 
State ee — disabled 
lhos4-s5|1955-56 need-cbj80s-eohis0e-G6 1955-56 |1954-55| 1955-56|1954-55|1955-56) 1954-55 |1955-56 
U. S. aver | 
rE aa $16. 53 |$16.63 | $9.68 | $9.77 | $3.78 | $3.82 | $0.42 | $0.44 | $0.90 | $0.99 | $1.75 | $1.62 
Ml sc isisnaiins 12.26 | 17.02 | 7.89] 12.13 | 2.93] 3.15 20} .22] 1.22] 1.51 01 01 
Alaska... ._..- 12.81 | 19.23} 6.13} 7.60] 5.19| 8.93 18| .35] (3) @) | 1.31] 2.34 
Bs... <condii 16.90 | 16.41 | 9.97] 9.55 | 5.38] 5.30 59 | .60] (2) (2) 95 96 
y ~ Senaeneneres 16.35 | 16.65 | 11.88 | 12.07 | 2.85| 2.76 52| .54! .86] 1.08 25 20 
Gc ascsoccend 26.90 | 26.02 | 17.75 | 17.41 | 645] 6.08| 1.01] 1.04] @) (7) | 1.68] 1.50 
Oe 43.25 | 45.39 | 34.07 | 35.96 | 4.86] 4.89 17 17] 2.14] 2.23] 2.01 2.14 
COUN. shuts. 14.30 | 14.93 | 7.68 | 7.86/ 3.57] 3.91/ .16| .17] .92] 1.30] 1.98| 1.68 
I ak cidsmsaal 7.80] 7.92| 2.14] 214] 281] 2.99 42| .42| .30| .54| 2.12] 1.83 
i OR SNS 8.28 | 8.16| 228] 2.31] 3.50] 3.19 21} .22] 1.82] 1.94 47 51 
Fla... 16.48 | 16.20 | 11.56 | 11.19 | 4.08] 4.05 51] .47] @) | 2.17 33 .32 
i 17.45 | 18.14 | 12.16 | 12.36 | 3.48| 3.59 7} .40] 2.15] 2.54] 218] 217 
Hawaii. .__.___- 12.96 | 13.50} 1.93 | 1.97| 6.77| 6.86 14} .15] 1.77] 1.91] 2.36] 2.61 
leone 15.59 | 15.15 | 9.64| 9.26 | 4.63| 4.52 23; .23| 1.02] 1.06| #.08| 4.09 
ORRIN... 16.19 | 16.34 | 7.46 | 7.20 | 3.48| 3.87| .30] .30| .60] .72] 435| 426 
RRs 885 | 8.50] 5.07| 4.92] 215| 2.18 29} .30| @) @) | 1.34] 1.09 
lowa 15.98 | 15.75 | 10.84 | 10.62 | 3.25] 3.18 46) .48| (2) () | 1.43] 1.49 
Rs ...4.cnah 18.57 | 18.56 | 13.21 | 12.99 | 285] 2.96 26} .26| 1.32] 1.48| .92 . 86 
BW,  <<nc5~ Snel 13.32 | 13.34 | 7.86| 7.7 | 4.68 | 4.76 43} .45| @) (@) 35 34 
> ea 33.89 | 35.85 | 25.36 | 26.21 | 4.76] 5.45 41} .43| 215] 244] 1.19] 1.31 
Maine. __.....-- 17.11 | 16.97 | 7.94] 810) 4.80] 4.96 37| .38| 3.01] .33| 3.99] 3.20 
) ae 6.67 | 6.54] 219} 213) 271| 269] .11]} .11| 1.04] 1.20] .62 .42 
Mass... ......-- 25.65 | 25.42 | 16.85 | 16.61 | 3.92} 3.95| .39] .43| 234] 256| 215] 1.87 
Si iiecnannnte 14.79 | 14.10} 7.05} 6.75} 3.67| 3.57] .19| .19| .26| .29] 3.62| 3.30 
 cpiciiiniwans 19.57 | 20.17 | 13.05 | 13.52} 3.48] 3.69/ .39| .36] .12| .22] 253| 2.37 
I ec usivnitonste 13.91 | 14.48 | 10.63 | 11.39} 2.17| 1.78] .65| .7 .40| .47] .07 .07 
eR 7.15 | 26.56 | 19.43} 1890 | 4.22] 4.08| .64| .77| 217) 202] .68 .79 
ili kl 20.99 | 19.64 | 10.39| 9.69| 431/ 401 56| .54] 1.76| 1.75] 3.97| 3.65 
Sa diiinennas 12.19 | 12.78 | 7.92] 7.91 | 2.06| 2.21 36} .43| (%) | 3.26] 1.84] 1.96 
I 13.40 | 14.16} 865 | 810] §.05 | 21.50 42} .47| () @) | 428] 410 
Ena toes 13.31 | 13.15 | 823] 806| 2.89| 2.84 38} .38| .33] .43] 1.48] 1.45 
ete 6.68 | 6.81 | 3.04] 3.06| 1.46] 1.65| .13| .14| .52] .66] 1.52] 1.30 
a eT 17.19 | 15.04] 7.84] 625/| 7.51| 698} .29| .26/] 1.06] 1.03] 49 52 
) Sees 16.21 | 16.15} 607/| 5.97| 5.39] 561| .29| .29| 250] 257] 1.97] 1.70 
_ Dee 10.10 | 10.45 | 4.56) 4.60] 3.27] 3.36; .54| .55| 1.08] 1.29] .64 64 
N. Dak........- 14.90 | 16.31 | 9.69/10.52| 3.20| 3.46| .19| .13| 1.14] 1.34] .75 .87 
eiecaesesords 14.59 | 13.90] 8.16] 7.74] 1.88| 2.00%] .29| .29| .53| .54] 3.74] 3.33 
iiicaiensanas 39.96 | 43.60 | 30.77 | 33.14| 6.37] 687] .79| .84| 1.61] 202] .42 72 
| | So. 17.86 | 16.80} 9.44] 8.80] 3.32| 296] .19| .18] 1.60] 1.74] 3.22| 3.12 
_ ARTA 10.11 | 9.59 | 2.94] 2.72] 3.32] 3.32] .92| .94] .75| .76/ 219] 1.84 
i csadahihed 5.11 | 5.18 | 1.88] 1.85| 2.27] 232| .06| .07| .84| .90] .06 6 
. 8 6.92 | 696] 5.34) 553) .19| .17] 1.45] 1.66] 453] 401 
1 7.22 | 7.27| 1.97] 2.00| .34] .35| 1.93] 1.92] .33 .30 
8.72| 835] 412| 3.90] .16] .16| .52] .@2| 2.08] 2.36 
8.39 | 7.65| 4.84] 425] .48| .46| .19| .25| .14 15 
12.23 | 12.85 | 1.86] 1.82] .40] .41] @® () 27 28 
893 | 866] 5.56| 5.05| .23] .24| 1.76] 1.81 | 1.82] 1.51 
9.68 | 9.77| 2.62] 2.72] .25| .23| .64| .70] 1.84] 1.65 
5.69 | 6.43 | 2.72] 3.80} .30| .31] .82| .90] .75] 1.17 
1.73 | 1.75| 1.92] 1.97] .16| .16| .50]| .63| .31 28 
17.69 | 21.40 | 449| 4.98 29} .33| 1.87] 237/ 3.16] 3.78 
. +, —eee 15.67 | 14.51 | 4.39 | 3.87] 843] 7.80] .24| .22] 1.60] 1.58] 1.00] 1.06 
forernaTEs 15.64 | 15.14] 893 | 880] 3.44] 3.48] .25| .25] .33] .37| 260) 223 
Weitieatetn 15.22 114.95] 9.55| 908 | 236| 2.52] .18| .17] 1.00] 1.10] 2.05] 268 









































1 Based on population data from the Bureau of 
the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 

?No program approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

3 Program not in operation for full year. State 
plans approved for Federal participation as follows: 


Florida, July 1955; Maine, April 1955; Nebraska, 
October 1955; and Nevada, July 1955. 

4 Data incomplete. 

‘ Program administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
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Chart 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE aba APTOY 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
1.62 044° o99° US. aw. 
2.14 7° 223 COLO. 
72 64 2.02 OKLA 
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34 45 ° Ky 
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2.34 35 Fe) ALASKA 
30 35 132 sc 
4.26 30° 72° WL. 
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3.30 19° 29° MICH 
1.7 31° 99 vViiy 
s2° 26° 103° N. MEX. 
1.70° 29 4257 NY. 
1.09 30° ° INO 
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$:° 22 194° oc. 
1.83° 42 54 EL. 
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fiscal year 1955-56 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
r) 2 4 6 ~ 0 12 4 16 age. r) 2 4 6 8 
T a. T T ] 
use: o77 fo = =o 
COLO 35.96 4.89 
OMA = 8=33.14 . 6.87 
waSsH «= 21.40 ; ; 4.98 
™o. 18.90 3 s 408 
cau, ot T.44e : 2 6.08 
Mass. 6 6! a $ 95° 
Mane: 13.52 Z 3.69° 
HANS. 12.99 2.96° 
TEX. 12.65 1.82 
GA 12.36 3.59 
aA 12.13° } 3.15° 
ARK 12.07 2.76 
wss, 11.39 | | 1.78 
FLA m9 ’ | 4.05 : | 
\Owe. 10.62 3.18 
NOK 8610.52 Z : | 3.46° | | 
vt 9.77 | 2.7. 
MONT. 9.69 | 401 | 
ARiZ, 9.55 ; : | } 5.30 
WHO «9.26 ' | 42 , 
wvo 9.08 | 2.52 ; 
wes. 8.80 | | 3.48° 
ORE 880 | j | | 2.96 : | 
UTAH 66° } } 5.05° : | 
SOK = 8.35 : 3.99 
MAME = 8.10 : | | 4.96° 
NEV 8.10° ; | 1.50 
NH ee | | | 2ee* | 
NEBR 7.91 } 2.21 
CONN. 7.86 | 3.91 | 
KY 7.79 | 4.76 | 
O80 7.74° 2.00° | 
TENN. 7.65 4.25 
— 7.60 893 : : 
s 7.27 2.00 
Te 7.20 jm | 3.87° : | 
Ri 6.96 5.53° | 
MICH 6.75° 7 
vi  6.43° } | —-3.80° ; | 
NMEX 625° es 6.98° 
NY £.97 | 5.61 l 
NO. 4.92 | } 2.18° | 
NG 460° 3.36° ; 
wwe 3.87 7.80 
Ka 3.06° | 165° | 
pA 2.72° | 3.32° } 
oc 2.31° 3.19° | 
DEL. 2.14 | | 2.99 
« 2.13 | 269 | 
Hoan 1.97° 6.86° 
PR 1.85 | 2.32 e | | 
va 1.75 | 1.97 j 1. | 
4/ BASED ON TOTAL POPULATION ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS AS OF JULY |, 1955, EXCLUDES ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS. 
5 NR SSNS Fen REN. ONE 7 GO CER KERNEN FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 60 CENTS PER INHABITANT FOR NEW YORK, ANO 52 CENTS PER INHABITANT FOR WASHINGTON. 
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is a large factor in determining the 
number of persons who qualify as 
needy individuals under the State’s 
standard of assistance. In old-age 
assistance, another important fqgctor 
is the beneficiary rate and the aver- 
age benefit amount under old-age and 
survivors insurance, the other major 
public program of income mainte- 
nance for aged persons in the United 
States. 

The factors affecting expenditures 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance 
are applicable for all the programs. 
In general, States with relatively high 
per capita costs have the following 
characteristics—a comparatively large 
proportion of the population receiv- 
ing assistance, relatively high assist- 
ance standards, and relatively liberal 
policies governing eligibility for as- 
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sistance. In contrast, States with 
comparatively low expenditures have 
standards and eligibility requirements 
that are less liberal and, with few ex- 
ceptions, provide aid to a small pro- 
portion of the population. 

Among the seven States with the 
largest per capita expenditures for 
old-age assistance, for example, all 
except Massachusetts have compara- 
tively high recipient rates coupled 
with average payments that are either 
high compared with those in other 
States or are near the national me- 
dian. In Massachusetts the relatively 
high average payment is primarily re- 
sponsible for the relatively high per 
capita cost; the State’s recipient rate 
was at the median for the Nation in 
December 1955. Assistance standards 
in Louisiana and Missouri—the only 


“VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF LESS THAN 50 CENTS PER INHABITANT. 
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two of these seven States that have 





average payments in the middle range 
—are not high in relation to those of 
other States. Nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of the population with little 
or no income is relatively large in 
these two States, so that, even under 
their moderate assistance standards, 
a comparatively high proportion of 
aged persons qualifies for assistance. 
The seven States vary in per capita 
income and old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiary rate. Three (Cal- 
ifornia, Massachusetts, and Washing- 
ton) rank high among all States in 
both per capita income and benefi- 
ciary rates for old-age and survivors 
insurance. Colorado and Missouri, on 
the other hand, are in the middle 
range with respect to both per capita 
income and beneficiary rate. The two 
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Table 3.—Number of States with specified amount of expenditures per in- 
habitant for vendor payments for medical care, by program, fiscal year 























1955-56 
Expenditures per | | j Aidto | 
a te - Ai | the perma- . 
inhabitant for vendor Total, all Old-age | Pe) | <Aidto | pened. ser General 
payments for medical | programs | assistance children the blind | totally assistance 
one | | | | disabled 
| | 
= _| 
Average, all States... $1.51 | $0.78 | $0.14 $0. 02 | $0.14 | $0. 43 
Total number of 
ees 53 53 | 53 | 53 | 45 53 
| 2.1 | ee me 
No vendor payments. ---. 12 | 27 29 | 27 23 | 13 
Vendor payments....----- 41 | 26 24 26 22 | 40 
Less than $0.50__.....--- 13 ‘7 | " 7 - = 
Carew. .........-....: 4 ‘ | | 2 | 
eee 4 | 3 | 0 0 | 1 7 
i 2k eee 8 | 2 | 0 0 | 0 3 
ROO OF MNGG.4 55. 5258 12 | 5 | 2 
| 





remaining States (Louisiana and 
Oklahoma) have relatively low in- 
come per capita and low beneficiary 
rates, both indicative of potentially 
greater need. 

In contrast to the above group, all 
but one of the seven States with the 
lowest per inhabitant expenditures 
for old-age assistance aid a compara- 
tively small proportion of their aged 
population but vary in size of average 
payment, per capita income, and old- 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiary rate. In Puerto Rico the re- 
cipient rate is among the highest in 
the Nation, but the average payment 
($7.90 in December 1955), per capita 
income, and old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiary rate are among 
the lowest in the Nation. Four States 
(Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania) have 
comparatively high per capita income 
and an average or larger-than-aver- 
age proportion of the aged population 
with income from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance or the Federal civil- 
service retirement program; these two 
factors bring their per inhabitant ex- 
penditures down despite the fact that 
their assistance standards are about 
at the national average. Hawaii and 
Virginia—the other two States in this 
group—are in the middle range when 
States are ranked according to per 
capita income. In Hawaii the old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiary 
rate is relatively high, and in Vir- 
ginia it is near the median for the 
Nation. Assistance standards in these 
two States were low in relation to 
those in other States. 

Much the same sort of variation 
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occurred among the States with re- 
spect to the other assistance pro- 
grams. The distribution of States by 
amount of assistance expenditures 
per inhabitant for the fiscal year 
1955-56 is shown below for each of 
the assistance programs .and for all 
categories combined. 








Expenditures | Total, | 
per inhabi- {all pro-; OAA| ADC AB|APTD| GA 

tant grams | | | 
eee | 

Total num- | | 

——s ae 

States. - --| 538i 58 53 | 53 | 45 53 
Less than 

aS 0} 0 0 | 44 | 9| 13 

0. 50-0. 99. _ . - 0 | 0 0 8 | 10 | 8 
1. 00-1. 49. .. 0 | 0 | 0} 1 10 | 7 
1.50-1.99.....| 0] 3] 5/0) 9] 9 
2. 00-2. 99_ - | 0 4) 13 0} 7 7 
3. 00-3. 99. ____| 0 2} 15| 0| o| 6 
4. 00-4. 99... -_| 1 | 2) 9) o| 0; 3 
5. 00-7. 49... | 3 7} 9] 0} 0 | 0 
7. 50-9. 99... 4 18 | 2 | 0 0 0 
10. 00-14. 99. _ - 15] 10| 0} 6} ek. @ 
15. 00-19. 99. _- 22 3]/ Oj; 0} 0 0 
20. 00 or more 8 | 4 | 0; 0} 0 0 
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Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 


For the country as a whole, pay- 
ments to vendors of medical care in 
1955-56 amounted to $253 million for 
all programs combined, or 9 percent 
of the total cost of assistance; they 
represented an expenditure of $1.51 
per inhabitant. More than half the 
total per capita cost was met from 
old-age assistance funds (78 cents), 
and relatively large expenditures were 
also made from general assistance 
funds (43 cents). Costs were small 
in the other programs, however, 
amounting to 14 cents each in the 
programs of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the permanently and 


totally disabled and to 2 cents in aid 
to the blind. 

The States use a variety of methods 
for providing medical care to recipi- 
ents. All but 12 States made payments 
to vendors under at least one of their 
assistance programs. Some of the 12 
States not ‘naking vendor payments 
may provide for medical care needs 
through the money payment to the 
recipient, and others may rely largely 
on other public agencies to meet 
medical need. A number of the States 
making vendor payments also use 
other methods for furnishing medical 
care to recipients. 

States varied considerably, also, in 
the program funds used to pay the 
vendors of medical care. General as- 
sistance funds continued to be the 
most widely used source for vendor 
payments, and such payments were 
an important part of total expendi- 
tures for this program. Nationally, 
vendor payments accounted for about 
one-fourth of the total per capita 
cost of general assistance, and in 11 
States they made up more than half 
the total. Moreover, though three- 
fourths of the States used general 
assistance funds for vendor payments, 
fewer than half the States used funds 
from each of the other programs for 
this purpose. At least 15 States used 
general assistance funds, however, to 
pay vendors for medical bills incurred 
by recipients of one or more of the 
special types of public assistance. 
Thus, of all general assistance funds 
spent for vendor payments in the 
country as a whole, the proportion 
used for recipients of the special types 
of assistance is known to have been 
at least 15 percent and—because a 
number of States did not identify the 
programs supplemented—might have 
been as high as 44 percent. 

The distribution of States making 
vendor payments, by the amount of 
their per capita expenditure for this 
purpose, shows that the cost was less 
than 50 cents per inhabitant in about 
half the States for old-age assistance 
and general assistance, in all the 
States for aid to the blind, and in all 
but three States for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled (table 3). For 
old-age assistance, however, five 
States spent at least $2 per capita, 
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and three spent more than $4. By 
comparison, for general assistance 
only two States spent more than $2 
per inhabitant for vendor payments. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in January- 
June 1956, by benefit-computation method and sex 


[Based on 10-percent sample] 





























| | 
Benefit-computation method Total | Male | Female 

: | 
IO Rr. oc ee oes en 8h: sd on, ees | 408, 671 282, 024 | 126, 647 
_——— J | 
PO i eS Soca wduasosseseeneass | 100 | 100 | 100 

Old-Age Insurance Bene- emia | | | 
Fe gt a er a | 23 | 21 28 
fits, January-J une 1956 Benefit based on earnings after 1950......-..-...- -| 77 79 | 72 
: | ose. || = 
co RES 5 eee ARS A ae a ee RAR RM oH Ts 100 100 | 100 

Benefits Awarded - eee on! er 

5 Beneficiary not eligible for the dropout____------- 6 6 | 7 
During the first half of 1956, old- Benefit based on earnings after 1936___.___---- Eee eaey meee | 4 4 | 4 

one ase: ¢ i | | 
age benefits were awarded to nearly Benefit based on earnings after 1950. -...........-.--.-...-.------ = 2 2 3 
, about 100,000 less Beneficiary eligible for the dropout _...-.....-.....-.-----.----------- 94 | 94 | 93 
409,000 persons, a t 4 Benefit based on earnings after 1936.................-...-.....----.- 19 16 | 24 
than the number in the corresponding Beneficiary not eligible for benefit based on earnings after 1950____| 14 12 18 
: : Beneficiary eligible for benefit based on earnings after 1950. ._--___- 5 5 6 
months of 1955. The 1955 period in- Benefit based on earnings after 1950_-.........-........-.---.------ 75 77 69 
cluded a large number of awards to 1952 benefit formula plus 1954 conversion table. .-.........--.-.---- 2 | 1 || 3 
RTS ERAS SR RE CR 73 77 | 66 


persons affected by the liberalization i 
in the retirement test under the 1954 
amendments. (These _ provisions, 
which became effective in January 
1955, changed the earnings test for 





awarded old-age benefits in the first 
half of 1956 were eligible for the 


the dropout under the alternative 
qualifying condition. Such cases 





wage earners from a monthly to an 
annual basis, raised to $1,200 the 
amount that beneficiaries can earn in 
a year before any benefits are with- 
held, and lowered from 75 to 72 the 
age at which beneficiaries can receive 
benefits regardless of the amount of 
their earnings.) Self-employed farm- 
ers and other workers qualifying for 
benefits solely as the result of work 
newly covered under the 1954 amend- 
ments could be eligible for benefits 
as early as the second quarter of 
1956. Alithough workers in this group 
are represented to only a small extent 
in the awards of the first half of 1956, 
their number will be more significant 
in awards of the second half of the 
year and the early part of 1957. 
Method of benefit computation.— 
About 94 percent of the beneficiaries 


Table 1.—Average old-age benefits 
awarded in January-June 1956, by 
benefit-computation method and 
sex 


[ Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown 
to the nearest dollar] 

















pea ower Total | Male | Female 
(i a, a $70 $76 $57 
Beneficiary not eligible 
for dropout__.......-- 40 41 37 
Beneficiary eligible for 
| tence a a 72 78 59 
Benefit based on earn- 
ings after 1936______- 44 52 45 
Benefit based on earn- 
ings after 1950. __.-_- 78 83 i 
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dropout—that is, up to 5 years of 
lowest earnings could be excluded in 
the calculation of their average 
monthly wage (table 2). The drop- 
out provision may be applied if the 
worker has 6 quarters of coverage 
after June 1953, or if he first becomes 
eligible—that is, fully insured and of 
retirement age—for old-age benefits 
after August 1954. The remaining 6 


should occur infrequently after 1956 
because, for applications filed after 
October 1956, the beneficiary would 
lose one or more monthly benefits 
from failure to file a timely applica- 
tion. 

In some instances, though workers 
were eligible for a benefit computa- 
tion based on earnings after 1950, 
their benefits were higher when the 


percent of the beneficiaries had been 
eligible for benefits since August 1954 
or earlier but did not have sufficient 
work after June 1953 to qualify for 


computation was based on earnings 
after 1936. Among workers eligible 
for a benefit computation based on 
earnings after 1950 with the dropout, 


Table 3.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1956, by starting date used in 
benefit computation, age, and sex 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 






































Total Male Female 

Age! | | 
1 " Average ’ z | Average ' . Average 
— Percent! monthly — Percent] monthly — Percent | monthly 

amount | amount amount 

| 

| 
5 SNe em 408, 671 100 $69.99 | 282,024 100 | $75. 62 | 126, 647 100 $57. 46 
eee 301, 186 74 71.31 | 201, 747 72 77. 88 99, 439 7 57. 97 
(oe 81, 081 20 |; 70.79 61, 223 22 74. 78 19, 858 16 58. 48 
ee. 20, 359 5 54. 06 14, 662 5 56.17 5, 697 4 48. 63 
80 and Over. .._...--- x 1 47. 56 4, 392 2 48. 47 1, 653 1 45.15 

Based on earnings i 
after 1950_......-- 314, 850 100 76.90 | 223, 725 100 82. 58 91,125 100 62. 95 
Peecteeerecsoeers 224, 018 71 79.07 | 156,273 7 85.39 | 67,745 7 64. 47 
tp: ee ee 70, 035 22 75.74 | 52,984 24 80.22 | 17,051 19 61.81 
lL eee 15, 989 5 59. 25 11, 138 5 62. 98 4, 851 5 50. 68 
80 and Over... _..----- , 808 2 51.25 3, 330 1 53. 36 1, 478 2 46. 49 
Based on earnings oe 

aieer 1906... ... 93, 821 100 46. 84 58, 299 100 48. 94 35, 522 100 43.39 
ee ee ke 77, 168 82 48. 79 45, 474 78 52. 07 31, 694 89 44. C7 
ERA 11, 046 12 39. 40 8, 239 14 39. 78 2, 807 8 38. 26 
i an, ee ee 4,370 5 35. 07 3, 524 6 34. 63 846 2 36. 89 
80 and Over___..----- 1, 237 1 33. 23 1, 062 2 33.14 175 (?) 33. 80 
































1 Age on birthday in 1956. 


2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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the benefit was higher for about 7 
percent when earnings after 1936 
were used (for men, 6 percent; for 
women, 8 percent). Data for 1955 
showed about the same proportions. 
Future trends in the number of 
awards under the different benefit 
formulas are not clear cut, but awards 
based on earnings after 1936 will 
probably be made for many years to 
come. There are several reasons: 

(1) Persons who do not have 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950 are 
eligible only for a computation based 
on earnings after 1936. Among per- 
sons eligible for a dropout computa- 
tion to whom an old-age benefit com- 
puted with a 1936 starting date was 
awarded in the first half of 1956, less 
than one-fourth were eligible for a 
1950 starting-date computation. Typ- 
ical of the group permanently insured 
but not having 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1950 are disabled persons and 
women who left the labor force when 
middle-aged or younger. Some of 
these individuals will not reach re- 
tirement age for many years. Hence, 
awards will be made for many years 
to individuals qualified only for a 
benefit computation based on earn- 
ings after 1936. 

(2) Benefits based on earnings 
after 1936 are computed by means of 
the 1939 benefit formula and then in- 
creased by use of a conversion table, 
but benefits based on earnings after 
1950 are computed either by means 
of the 1952 formula, increased by use 
of a conversion table, or by means 
of the 1954 formula. When the aver- 
age monthly wage is the same whether 
based on earnings after 1936 or after 
1950, the 1936 starting-date com- 
putation produces higher benefit 
amounts. If earnings are low, the 
computation for an average monthly 
wage based on earnings after 1936 
may result in a higher benefit than 
the computation for a substantially 
higher average monthly wage based 
on earnings after 1950. By 1962, the 
benefit resulting from a 1936 starting- 
date computation may exceed the 
benefit from a 1950 starting-date 
computation even though there were 
no earnings before 1951. 

(3) A computation based on earn- 
ings after 1936 must be considered for 
every individual except those who at- 
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Table 4.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1956 to beneficiaries eligible for 
the dropout, ' by starting date used in benefit computation, age, and sex 


{Based on 10-percent sample] 





Total Male 















































Female 
Age? A | la 
‘ ? Average! ,- el | Average 7 ‘ Average 
| — | Percent | monthly} —— | Percent | monthly my Percent |monthly 
| | amount | amount J amount 
| | 
||| |_| _ 

Tetah. <1s00-.-+5) SE | 100 $72.06 | 264, 673 100 | $77.87 | 117,892 100 $59. 00 
65-69...........--.---| 289, 803 | 76 | 72.50 | 194,459 | 73 | 79.17 | 95,344 81 58. 88 
70-74 eececece-------} 71, 558 19 | 74.84 | 54,789 21 | 78.66 16, 763 14 62. 38 
75-79 iat iS 4) 58.15 12, 038 3} 60.49 4, 553 4 51. 98 
80 and over-- | 4,619 1 51.23 | 3,387 1} 52.32 1, 232 1 48. 24 

——, [| —S|$|J_ —- | ——— 
Based on earnings | } | | 

after 1950. .| 305, 769 | 100 | 77.86 | 218,154 100 | 83.47 | 87,615 100 63. 90 
65-€0...............--] 290, 770 | 72 | 79.50 | 154,392 71 | 85.75 | 66,378 76 64. 95 
70-74 ‘ ....-| 66,304 22 77. 56 50, 523 23 | 81.89 15, 781 18 63. 67 
75-79 nathan 14, 600 5 61.24 | 10,350 5 | 64.74 4, 250 5 52. 73 
80 and over__..------| 4,095 | 1| 53.80| 2.889 1} 55.96 | 1,206 1 48. 63 

——— = ———=_[_&bE —— SS fs | ee le 
Based on earnings | | } 
after 1936 aS 76, 796 | 100 48.95 | 46,519 100 |} 51.64 30, 277 100 44. 81 
en es a ee) ae 
65-69 Pea: ‘ | 69, 033 | 90 | 50.11 | 40, 067 86 | 53. 82 28, 966 | 96 44.97 
70-74... 5, 248 | 7| 40.57] 4,266 9} 40.33 982 | 3 41.61 
75-79 eae 1,991 | 3] 35.50] 1,688 4| 34.44 303 | 1| 41.40 
80 and over. -_-_--- 524 | 1 31.13 | 498 | 1{| 31.19 | 2; (3) 30. 00 
' | | ! 
! Beneficiaries eligible for the exclusion of up to 5 2 Age on birthday in 1956. 
years of lowest earnings in the calculation of the aver- 3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


age monthly wage. 


Table 5.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 


January-June 1956, by starting date used in benefit computation, amount 
of monthly benefit, and sex 


{Based partly on 10-percent sample] 









































Total Male | Female 
Amount of monthly benefit — | ———— ane ee er 
| Number Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent 
coe at le eee Oceana | 7 “brie owed 
Total ere ee 100 | 282, 024 | 100 | = 126, 647 | 100 
- - - —————__—_—- | —_—_—_— —|— ——__—__ Oe 
$30.00 _- iteceesnnad ne 58, 204 14 31, 263 | 11 | 26, 941 | 21 
30.10-39.90_ __....-- RSA 24, 653 6 12, 593 | 4 12, 060 | 10 
OO, ee a 24, 645 6 | 13,177 | 5 11, 468 9 
50.00-59.90__....--- ache atapheica 28, 298 | 7 | 15, 763 | 6 12, 535 10 
60.00-69.90___..--- Cac ebeaet 56, 670 | 14 | 31, 639 | 11 25, 031 | 20 
eee eee 50, 203 | 12 | 31, 969 | 11 | 18, 234 | 14 
80.00-89.90. - - eecssbanacalat | 42, 553 10 | 32, 591 | 12 | 9, 962 | 8 
re eee 61, 402 | 15 | 54, 582 19 | 6, 820 | 5 
cl | ae 62, 043 15 | 58, 447 | 21 | 3, 596 3 
Average benefit........---.------ | aaa oe) eS eee 
Based on earnings after 1950 ..| 314, 850 100 | 223, 725 100} 91,125 100 
SEE EE | ee ——_—_ | —_—_— ——— 
Ee a eee a Reters 24, 657 | 8 | 11,210 5 | 13, 447 15 
pO eee 14, 774 5 | 7,473 3 7, 301 8 
MII Stic wcccadcpmascl 12, 658 | 4 6, 759 3 5, 899 6 
[a 13,918 | 4 7, 088 | 3 6, 830 7 
60.00-69.90_ _ ...-- cuaieds 45, 181 14 23, 916 | ll 21, 265 | 23 
70.00-79.90. ..-.---. — | 41, 940 | 13 25, 614 | 11 | 16, 326 18 
0 eae ee 38, 277 12 | 28, 636 | 13 9, 641 ll 
90.00-99.90_ _.....--- a 61, 402 20 | 54, 582 | 24 6, 820 7 
100,00-108.50_ _ . octets baal 62, 043 20 | 58, 447 | 26 3, 596 4 
AGRE COREE. ooo. cic cncdcnnsen $76. 90 onabaieh $08. @ }......52...- $62. 95 Jo<nennnnnass 
|= = == a OO. ee aaa 
Based on earnings after 1936 .| 93, 821 | 100 58, 299 | 100 35, 522 100 
ee ee ee ee 
$30.00 oe teal a nccoc ike wet 33, 547 | 36 20, 053 34 13,494 38 
te eee ee 9, 879 | 11 | 5,120 9 4, 759 13 
SE 11, 987 | 13 | 4 11 5, 569 16 
ON 5 occ ep canal 14, 380 | 15 | 8, 675 15 5, 705 16 
60.00-69.90. _ - sthccicly decease | 11, 489 | 12 7, 723 | 13 3, 766 11 
 .. Cee 8, 263 | 9 6, 355 | 11 1, 908 5 
oo 0) See | 4, 276 5 3, 955 | 7 321 1 
Average benefit. .........-------- eee ees Gere $43. 39 Batons... 
| | 














tain age 22 after 1950 (and have 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950). 
Hence the 1936 starting-date compu- 
tation will be a possibility, under 
present law, until about the year 2000 
—when everyone attaining age 22 be- 
fore 1951 will have reached at least 
age 72. 

For some workers eligible for a 
benefit computation under the 1954 
formula, the dropout of years with 
low earnings does not produce a sig- 
nificant increase in the average 
monthly wage. If the worker had low 
earnings, it is often to his advantage 
to apply the 1952 benefit formula to 
the average monthly wage, calculated 
without the dropout, and to increase 
the resulting amount by means of 
the conversion table. Of those work- 
ers eligible for a benefit computation 
based on earnings after 1950 with the 
dropout, about 2 percent were award- 
ed higher old-age insurance benefits 
under this alternative method of 


Table 7.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each half year, by starting date used in benefit 


computation, June 1954-June 1956 








{Numbers in thousands] 











" ; Based on earnings 
¢ ase re eS ¢ > Q5 
Total Based on earnings after 1950 after 1936 
| ae | co — a — 
Half year | } | 
j | = » » 
ending Average | Average er an eet ; Average 
| Number monthly Number monthly | ose bene- | Number monthly 
| | amount amount Schon | | amount 
oisl | - | | 
June 1954... ------ 3, 519 $51.81 | 1, 026 $64. 86 | 29 2, 494 | $46. 44 
December 1954- --- 3, 775 59.14 1, 260 73. 81 33 2, 515 51. 80 
pune 7065.........-. 4,215 61. 03 1, 683 75. O01 40 | 2, 532 | 51.7 
December 1955. _---| 4,474 61. 90 1, 932 75.10 43 2, 542 51. 87 
June 1956 4, 732 62. 76 2, 196 75. 46 46 2, 536 51. 76 





computation (for men, 1 percent; for 
women, 5 percent). These propor- 
tions are roughly half those for 1955 
award data. Future trends appear de- 
pendent on two conditions: 

(1) Earnings in at least 2 of the 
years between the starting date and 
the closing date used in the benefit 
computation are required to obtain 


Table 6.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 
January-June 1956 to beneficiaries eligible for the dropout, by starting 
date used in benefit computation, amount of monthly benefit, and sex 
























































{Based on 10-percent sample] 
Total Male Female 
Amount of monthly benefit |—— ——_— _ —— 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
_ —————— aon _ — = = | - |-— 
en eae | 382, 565 100 | 264, 673 | 100 | ‘117, 892 | 100 
——————— EE ————— 
SESE eee ae eee | 43,259 | 11 22,035 | 8 | 21,224 18 
) 2 aE eee es vie 21, 296 | 6 | 10,386 } y 10,910 9 
a ee 22, 538 6 | 11,645 | 4 | 10,893 | 9 
i) a eee ee | 26, 313 | 7 14, 261 | 5 12, 052 | 10 
ee es a ae | 54, 891 14 30, 280 ll | 24,611 | 21 
RS SS | 49,129 13 31,182 | 12 | 17, 947 | 15 
te, en en ee 41, 991 ll | 32,121 | 12 | 9, 870 s 
een eee | 61,105 | 16 54, 316 21 6, 789 | 6 
Ps cick cen cncuscenne 62, 043 | 16 58, 447 22 3, 596 3 
Mowrege GeneGl. 2 &.....<-...- | $72. 06 : $77. 87 bacco sp wine | $59. 00 ies. 
aE caw = = | summenstianamneshie 
Based on earnings after 1950 _-| 305, 769 | 100 | 218, 154 | 100 87, 615 | 100 
oe ee pect = ear eed 
Ee ee eet aera See | 20, 462 | 7 | 8, 991 4 11, 471 13 
ee eee ee 13, 220 | 4 | 6, 543 3 6, 677 8 
eae | 12,178 | 4 | 6, 473 3 5, 705 7 
ee ee 13,458 | 4 6, 802 3 6, 656 8 
Rs ee de es | 44, 067 14 23, 078 ll 20, 989 24 
0 eee 41, 296 | 14 | 25, 144 12 16, 152 18 
80.00-89.90_ _.___ 37, 940 12 | 28, 360 13 9, 580 11 
Se eee. Se 61, 105 20 | 54,316 25 6, 789 8 
RO BOBOB FO. oo acne ccencncen css 62, 043 20 | 58, 447 27 3, 596 4 
serage Genet. ..-............- 77. 86 | =e i eer 
Based on earnings after 1936 _| 76, 796 100| 46,519|/ 100 30,277; 100 
_—— — | — 
alae sicriilitcsetiiadtsnicanis 22, 797 30| 13,044 28 9, 753 32 
ee Ce 8, 076 11 3, 843 ® 4, 233 14 
ee re 10, 360 13 5,172 ll 5,188 17 
PS eee aS See 12, 855 17 | 7, 459 16 5, 396 18 
ee eee 10, 824 14 7, 202 15 3, 622 12 
_. . . SSE Se ees 7, 833 10 6, 038 13 1, 795 6 
eee oa | 4, 051 5 3, 761 8 290 1 
Average benefit. ...........-..--- | $48. 95 ‘ | WOE bsnecaecseu DOO be cdecetance 














' Beneficiaries eligible for the exclusion of up to 5 years of lowest earnings in the calculation of the average 


monthly wage. 
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the highest possible benefit (except 
when the special closing date of July 
1, 1956, is used). The full dropout of 
5 years will not be operative, there- 
fore, until 7 years have elapsed after 
1950—that is, until 1958. For com- 
putations with a closing date of Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, for example, only 2 years 
were dropped. As the number of years 
that are dropped increases, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a greater difference 
between the average monthly wage 
based on the 2 remaining years and 
that based on all years after 1950. 
Hence, in the next few years, further 
decreases in the proportion of awards 
based on the computation using the 
1952 formula plus the conversion ta- 
ble computation are to be expected. 

(2) In the more distant future, 
however, the proportion of awards 
with higher benefits determined by 
using the 1952 formula plus the con- 
version table will probably increase. 
As the number of years elapsed after 
1950 goes up, the relative effect on the 
average monthly wage of a 5-year 
dropout will be less and less. The 
years dropped out may not increase 
the resulting average monthly wage 
enough to offset the advantage of the 
conversion table—even if the years 
dropped are years without any earn- 
ings. 

Age distribution.—Persons aged 65- 
69 made up 74 percent of all those 
awarded old-age benefits in the first 
6 months of 1956. For benefits based 
on earnings after 1950, that age 
group represented 71 percent of the 
total, and for benefits based on earn- 
ings after 1936, 82 percent (table 3). 
As in the past, many persons in the 
latter group had no current earnings 


Social Security 





ity 








and filed for benefits as soon as they 
reached retirement age. 

Average monthly benefit—rThe av- 
erage old-age benefit awarded in Jan- 
uary-June 1956 was $69.99, nearly a 
dollar less than the average in the 
first half of 1955. The 1955 period 
included many awards—at a high 
benefit level—to persons who were 
working full time and who filed be- 
cause of the liberalization in the re- 
tirement test under the 1954 amend- 
ments. The 1956 decrease in the aver- 
age benefit awarded resulted in spite 
of (1) an increasing proportion of 
beneficiaries eligible for the dropout 
and (2) inclusion, to a larger extent, 
of earnings under the $4,200 wage 
base. The average monthly amount 
awarded on the basis of earnings after 
1950 to persons eligible for the drop- 
out was $77.86 (for men, $83.47; for 
women, $63.90) (table 4). 

Distribution by size of benefit— 
Minimum benefits of $30 were payable 
in 14 percent of the awards made 
during the first 6 months of 1956, 
and benefits of $90 or more were 
payable in 30 percent of the cases 
(table 5). For beneficiaries who were 
eligible for the dropout and whose 
benefits were based on earnings after 
1950, about 40 percent were payable 
at a rate of $90 or more (for men, 52 
percent; for women, 12 percent) 
(table 6). About half the benefits 
in this range were more than $100; 
virtually all of these were $103.50, 
based on 1 year’s earnings of $3,600 
and 1 year’s earnings of $4,200. For 
more than half the beneficiaries not 
eligible for the dropout, minimum 
benefits of $30 were payable. 


Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status 


The growth in the proportion of 
persons receiving old-age benefits 
based on earnings after 1950 is indi- 
cated in table 7; by June 1956 this 
group represented 46 percent of all 
old-age beneficiaries. The average 
amount payable to all old-age bene- 
ficiaries has gone up continuously— 
from $58.75 in September 1954 (when 
the benefit amounts were raised) to 
$62.76 in June 1956—as the propor- 
tion of benefits based on earnings 
after 1950 has increased. The grow- 
ing proportion of beneficiaries eligi- 
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ble for the dropout also contributed 
to the increase. 





Proposed Social Security 
Budget, 1957-58 


On January 16, 1957, President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress 
the Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958. Of the $71.8 billion 
proposed for new authorizations, 
$45.3 billion is for major national 
security and related programs. This 
amount makes up 63.1 percent of the 
total and is within 1 percent of the 
proportion budgeted for the 2 previ- 
ous fiscal years. 

Estimated expenditures! for the So- 
cial Security Administration amount 
to $1,730 million for 1957-58, not in- 
cluding the operations of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
and the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, which are not included in 
Federal administrative budget totals. 
Table 1 shows the allocation of this 
sum within the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Appropriation requests 





1 Estimated expenditure data in the 
Budget reflect the sums to be paid out by 
the Treasury in a given fiscal year rather 
than the total amount expended in the op- 
eration of any program for that year. 


are included for all the programs that 
are now in operation or for which 
legislative authority has already been 
granted. The Budget envisions ini- 
tiation of no new programs under 
proposed legislation; it does antici- 
pate supplemental appropriations to- 
taling more than $277 million in the 
second half of 1956-57. 

Total social security expenditures 
estimated for 1957-58 are $104 million 
more than the $1,626 million (includ- 
ing supplemental appropriations) esti- 
mated for 1956-57. They top the 1955- 
56 actual expenditures of $1,492 mil- 
lion by $238 million. The largest part 
of the increase is in the amounts re- 
quested for grants to the States for 
the four categorical public assistance 
programs. The 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security Act will be fully 
effective on these grant programs for 
the first time in 1957-58. President 
Eisenhower said in his Budget Mes- 
sage: “The social security amend- 
ments enacted in 1956 raised Federal 
matching funds for State public as- 
sistance to people whose needs are 
not met by social security insurance, 
and provided new grants for medical 
care. Largely as a result of the 1956 
amendments, Federal grants for pub- 
lic assistance are estimated to in- 
crease $100 million to a total of $1.7 
billion in the fiscal year 1958.” The 
President pointed out that State 


Table 1.—Expenditures for the Social Security Administration from general 
funds, fiscal years 1955-56, 1956-57, and 1957-58 


{In thousands] 





Bureau and item 


| 
} Estimated 
| Actual, 

1955-56 | 
| 





1956-57 | 1957-58 





Total, including supplemental appropriations under existing legis- | 


lation 











Fe aay Ee ET 0 PE EE ph | $i, 492, 491 | $1, 625,685 | $1, 730,101 
_—— 

Total, excluding supplemental appropriations “ ‘| 1, 492, 491 1, 348, 639 1, 730, 092 
ne oid wcimacsdbacididiehdlteammaeel 1, 456, 901 1, 584, 296 1, 684, 093 
Grants to States for public assistance. -__.._.........-- niscnnacenceal 5, © Eee 1, 679, 400 
I i i ie i cennniiinansh: nae nen visa tactaadiaa | 1,455, 275 1, 305, 534 1, 679, 400 
aU EE ie i ta. eaibbewene , tg SRR 
Grants to States for training public welfare pe wecnnel. 30.05.2356 28 KE eee 2, 500 
Salaries and expenses... ...........-...-- eee NS 1, 626 1, 762 2,193 
BI og ona sie he nnicdcnnceceutcciscncdukuevenaeese 1, 626 1, 734 2, 186 
Seen CII 8, se. cn bddecebaadhedaoebund Da eaeitineaild 28 7 
A i a | 35, 402 41, 168 43, 633 
Grants to States for maternal and child health and welfare. ...-__.-. | 33, 623 39, 361 41, 500 
ER SSS 1,779 1, 807 2, 133 
Ce ES Ea i ees ee se 1 te 188 221 2, 375 
Cooperative research or demonstration projects in social emnatetda ae ee eee 18 2, 072 
Annual appropriation. ___._-_._- 4 Ad, sid eeinconttenane Redatacetialaatenca 2, 070 
Supplemental appropriation. Paks bis OUR Mia ce aera ame cdwedinees | 18 2 
Se Cn isle couse ii cshinbtie late cnecarnckaeiee 188 203 303 














' Includes reimbursement from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and, in 1956-57 and 1957-58, 


also from the disability insurance trust fund. 
Source: 


The Budget of the U. S. Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958. 
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agencies will make assistance pay- 
ments to a monthly average of 5 mil- 
lion persons in 1958, “including 2.5 
million on the old-age assistance rolls 
which are declining as social insur- 
ance benefits cover more people.” 

The additional cost in 1957-58 of 
the 1956 amendments to the public 
assistance titles of the Act is distrib- 
uted as follows: 


{In millions] 


Re Peet oe ee eee eee ee Oe wos’ $7IZD 
Increase in Federal share of assistance 
payments, effective Oct. 1, 19561 11.8 


Separate matching for vendor pay- 
ments for medical and remedial 
care, effective July 1, 1957 58.0 
In aid to dependent children, exten- 
sion of list of relatives with whom 
needy children may live, and dele- 
tion of the school-attendance re- 
quirement for children aged 16-18, 
effective July 1, 1957 2.2 


1 For 4 quarters in 1957-58 compared with 3 
quarters in 1956-57; cost for additional quarter 
is partly offset by the fact that the change in 
the formula applies to both money payments to 
recipients and vendor payments for medical 
care in 1956-57 and to only money payments in 
1957-58, when the separate provision for med- 
ical care will be effective. 


Source: The Budget of the U. S. Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958, page 
680. 


A supplemental appropriation of 
$35,000 for salaries and expenses for 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in 
1956-57 is also requested in connec- 
tion with work needed to implement 
the 1956 amendments. Part of this 
supplemental appropriation is ex- 
pected to be expended in 1957-58. 

The remainder ($30 million) of the 
public assistance increase for 1957 
58 is requested to cover the cost of 
other program changes, including the 
increases in average monthly pay- 
ments that would occur regardless of 
the 1956 amendments and a rise in 
the number of recipients in all pro- 
grams but old-age assistance. The 
total of $1,679 million requested for 
public assistance grants is $17 million 
less than the estimated Federal share 
of public assistance payments in 1957- 
58 because the States will have avail- 
able that amount from the Federal 
share of collections and adjustments 
for earlier years. 

Two grant programs in the 1957 
58 budget are “new” to the extent 
that Congress had made no appropri- 
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ation for them before although the 
legislative authority for both was 
provided i. 1956. For 1957-58, $2% 
million is requested for grants to the 
States for training public welfare per- 
sonnel, and more than $2 million is 
requested for cooperative research or 
demonstration projects in social se- 
curity. In the 1956-57 budget, $500,- 
000 was requested for research or 
demonstration projects to be trans- 
mitted later under proposed legisla- 
tion; although the law was enacted 
no funds were appropriated to imple- 
ment it. The present budget also re- 
quests $20,000 before the end of 1956- 
57 to start the program. 

Grants to the States and localities 
for public assistance and the three 
Children’s Bureau programs amount 
to $1,723 million or 99.6 percent of 
the total social security budget for 
1957-58. The remaining 0.4 percent, 
$7 million, consists of the salaries and 
operating expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security and the cost 
of the requested cooperative research 
or demonstration projects. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, ‘ta specified period, 1940-56 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 8, 1957] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | Unemployment insurance 



































































































































programs 
= i 3 ) 
Monthly retirement and disability arenes vee een Tem- } 
eanafite | Survivor benefits porary 
ae! oe a ee Se disability | Rail- 
Year and Total benefits | | road 
month | Monthly Lump-sum 7 under Veterans’| Unem- 
Rail- Civil ae Railroad State legis- r | ploy- 
Social oad Serv- Veter- Unem- | laws !° lation "! ment 
| Secu- Ri = ice ans Ad- “are Rail- Civil ’ ere ploy- | Insur- 
: etire- ‘ . Social eae Veter- | Social | 
rity ment | CO™- minis- RBecu- road | Service|... at anes.) ment | ance 
Act Act mis- | tration?) ‘Vity Retire-| Com- | pinis- | rity |Other *| Insur- | | Act ® 
i sion ? Act 4 | ment mis- | tration ¢ Act ; ance | } 
% | Act® | sion? | 7 Act® | | 
| | | 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1955 ] | l | | l | 
i ee ae 5, 788. 1 426.7 233.9 2, 706. 6 2,172.5) 206.4! 74.3) 1,155.6 46.7 12. 2} 35. 7 860. 8 50. 9} 48.0 
| | | | | 
1956 | | | 
ee | 5,817.6 426.8] 237.2} 2,711.8] 2,186.3] 207. 1) 75.3) (2) | 46.6 11. 9| 38.4] 1,200.0 66. 0) 58.1 
February ieushlbutbesaddes | §,872.2 428.9 239.3 2, 704.4 2, 197. 6| 208. 0) 76. 0} (!2) 41.8) 12.2 29.3 1, 309. 2 73.5 59.7 
SS eRe | 5,939 0) 431.8) 240.5] 2,715.9) 2,210.7) 208.4) 77.0] 1,165.5] 46.8) 12.3 27.0} 1,312.6 72.2 56. 8 
Me i TEE: BATE | 6, 007.9 434.2 241.4 2, 724.9 2,227.7; 208.5 77.7} (?2) | 52.2 12.3} 25.3 1,219.5 59. 2 44.1 
. 2 eee } 6,070.7} 436.9 243.1 2, 732. 8| 2,244.6; 209.6 78.4 (12%) | 53. 7} 12. 7| 24.9 1, 064. 4 44.4 30.9 
| Se, ee | 6,114.4 437.2 244. 6 2, 738. 5 2, 260. 1) 211. 0) 80.7) 1,175.8 49. 3) 12. 2) 22.4 1, 072.1 45. 6 23. 0 
ee! AEP Se |} 6,177.2) 437.3) 244. 6 2, 743. 9} 2, 274. 0} 212. 1| 80. 9) (!2) 48.3 12. 0) 24.4 975. 6 7.9 38. 4 
ee ee, ee eae | 6,275.8) 439.1 248.8 2,749.6) 2,290.7) 212.8 81. 5] (!2) 50. 6 12. 3) 34.6 931.8 52. 1} 78. 0 
ER Ee 6, 345. 5 440 9) 249.4 2,752.8) 2,302. 3} 213. 8) 82.1) 1,174. 7 43. 3) 11. 4} 33.0 888. 9 47.7) 43. 6 
J ae 6, 387. 5} 441.2 249 3 2, 758. 7 2,314.0) 214.8 82. 9} (12) 38. 7] 12. 6) 36.5 752. 3) 30. 3) 39.9 
Nowetibers..--).2.<i<52:.- | 6,606.2} 442.8) 248.8) 2,761.7) 2,429.2) 215.5) 83.9} = (12) 37.2 12 0} 35. 2| 796. 2| 31.0 45.4 
J ee ee 6,677.31 443.3) 255.9! 2,764.7! 2,450.8! 216.0) 85.5!  (!2) 38. 3] 11. 2| 32. 5! 940. 6) 39. 9! 53.5 
Amount of benefits '5 
| eee -| $1,183,462) $17,150 $114, 166; $62,019) $317, 851 of | ea | $105, 696) $11, 833) $12, 267)........-- $518, 700) .........- $15, 961 
ee -| 1, 079, 648) 51, 169} 119, 912) 64, 933 320, 561 aes SS = | 111, 708] 13,270) 13, 943).......... |, ae 14, 537 
© aE -| 1,124,351 76, 147| 122, 806) 68,115) 325,265 39, £23! 1, 603)....----] 111,193] 15,005] 14,342)-_--_..--- ee 6, 268 
SE cdonwsa do - 911, 696 92,943) 125, 795] 72, 961 331, 350} 55,152) 1, 704)_-._---- 116, 133} 17,843) 17,255|.........- 3 917 
oe eS -| 1,104, 638} 113, 487 | 129, 707| 77,193 456, 279 73, 451 >. er 144,302} 22,034) 19,238)......._-- 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
ESS -| 2,047,025 148, 107} 137,140] 83, 874 697, 830 99, 651 i, 254, 238} 26,127) 23,431].......--- 445, 866 126, 630 2,359 
ee -| 5,135,413} 222,320) 149,188) 94,585) 1,268, 984 127, 933 Sree 333, 640) 27,851) 30,610)_....-.-- 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718 39, 917 
| SS 4,658,540) 287,554) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029; 149,179} 19, 283}______- 382, 515] 29,460) 33,115) $11,368) 776,165) 970, 542 39, 401 
ee -| 4,454,705) 352,022) 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182 171,837) 36,011) $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 30, 843 793, 265 510, 167 28, 599 
ee -| 5,613,168 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215 196, 586} 39, 257 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 30, 103} 1, 737, 279 430, 194 103, 596 
ee EE -| 5,196, 761 651,409} 254, 240] 175, 787) 1, 732, 208 276, 945) 43, 884 , 409 491, 579] 32,740) 33, 578 28, 099) 1, 373, 426 34, 653 59, 804 
ao Ne See -| 5,503, 855] 1,321,061| 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938} 566,803) 49,527) 14,014] 519,398] 57,337] 33,356 26,297) 840, 411 2, 234 20, 217 
. eee -| 6,285,237] 1,539,327) 361,200] 225,120] 1,722,225] 591,504] 74,085] 19,986] 572,983} 63,298] 37,251 34,689) 998, 237 3, 539 41, 793 
a -| 7,353, 396) 2,175,311) 374,112) 269, 300) 1,840,437) 743,536] 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377 45,150} 962, 221 41, 698) 46, 684 
oo PE: -| 9,455, 374) 2,697,982) 428, 900) 298,126) 1, 921,380 879, 952! 93,201; 32,530) 628,801) 92,229) 41, 480 49,173; 2, 026, 866 107, 666; 157, 088 
la 10, 275, 552| 3, 747, 742| 438, 970| 335,876] 2, 057,515] 1,107, 541| 121,847] 39,362) 688, 426) 112, 871| 42, 233 51, 945} 1, 350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
ee Cane 11, 192, 967] 4,361,231) 490, 445) 400, 647) 2, 101, 576) 1, 244, 073} 133,171} 49.675) 698,875) 109,304) 42,346 49, 538] 1, 380, 726 60, 917 70, 443 
1955 | 
December - - -- 849, 375 318, 812 37,151} 31,458) 173,814 92,801} 10,251 3, 785 57, 361 9, 387 3, 402 4,979 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
1956 | 
January......-. 897, 436 321, 075 37,191} 32,594) 173, 6 93,595) 10, 306 3, 858 57, 762 9, 375 3, 548) 4, 871 135, 725 6, 726 7,162 
February. ----- 907, 673 325, 167 37, 423} 32, 593 | 172, pen 94,263) 10,367 3, 928 57, 510 8, 439 3, 540 3, 729 143, 923 7,051 7,112 
a 924, 543 329, 941 37, 737| 32, 546| 173, 801 95,035; 10, 407 3, 960 57, 802 9, 411 3, 698 3, 691 151, 998 7, 274 7, 242 
| 912, 679 334, 668 37,980] 32,685) 175,973 96,007) 10, 437 4, 029 58,560) 10, 484 3, 758 3, 3 133, 926 5, 723 5, 141 
ee 909, 100 338, 759 38, 232) 32, 836 176, 656 96,984) 10,518 4, 094 58,870} 10, 609 4, 054 3, 404 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
Re 897, 302 341, 549 38, 287) 33,108) 1 74, 292 97,875) 10, 608 4,123 58, 082 9,798); 3,515 3, 002 116, 040 4, 452 2, 571 
| See eee 901, 858 345, 879 38,319] 33, 786) 175, 082 98,741) 10, 683 4,157 58,173 9,583) 3,494 3, 138 111, 708 4, 970 4,145 
CO ae 921, 519 352, 619 38, 531} 33, 747| 176, 638 99,727) 10,741 4, 202 58, 690} 10, 081 3, 646 4, 859 112, 207 5, 630 10, 201 
September. - --- 902, 032) 357,049 41,971) 33, 536 174, 513 100, 445) 11, 143 4, 242 57, 984 8, 618 2, 920 4, 632 94, 919 4, 499 5, 561 
QOctober...----- 903, 856 359, 780 42,064) 33,343) 176, 603 101,163) 11,116 4,318 58, 678 7,714 3, 813 5, 333 91, 476 3, 258 5, 197 
November. - -- - 920, 583 369, 732 42,250} 33,975) 176,341 107,672) 11,164 4, 353 58, 591 7, 492 3, 551 4, 957 91, 700} 3, 168 5, 637 
December. - - -- 940, 191 373, 580 42,297) 35, 897| 175, 401 109,013) 11,195 4,411 58, 279 7, 702 2, 808 4,612 104, = 3, 883 6, 868 
| 
' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- mated basis. 


band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age bene ficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. Sep- 
tember 1956 data for amount of benefits under the railroad program estimated. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivers under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 —_— s, vidow’ s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mate 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widowed mother’ $, parent’s, and child’s benefits. September 1956 data for amount 
of benefits estimated. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

§ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
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® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

!! Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist - 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current - 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow - 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and. authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- 
lected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1940-56 


{In thousands] 





| | 
Retirement, disability, and 


. 2 J u “4 > j = ¢ > 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 











~ Rail- 
| weake road 
Period | Federal | Federal |Taxes on a | Federal | unem- 
| insur- civil- | carriers | P a unem- ploy- 
| ance service jand their) ™e” | ploy- ment 
| contri- | contri- | em- neur- ment insur- 
| butions '| butions 2) ployees oa, taxes ‘ ance 
| 1 butions § 
Calendar } } | | 
year: } | 
a | $637,275 | $141,126 | $130,222 $853, 832 | $105, 379 $66, 562 
1941. .......| 789,298 | 167,250 | 148,184 |1,006,327 | 98, 018 73, 644 
ee }1, 012, 490 264,739 | 193,346 |1, 139, 331 123, 515 95, 524 
1943. ._...--|1, 239,490 | 432,913 232, 247 |1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
1944._.....- |1, 315,680 | 477,196 | 286,157 |1°317,050 | 183,489 | 132, 504 
1945... ..--.|1, 285, 486 | 540,77 279, 058 |1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
== }1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
== 11, 556, 836 491,264 | 484,351 |1,095,520 | 185, 243 140, 400 
1948... ....- 11,684,569 | 500,411 | 568, 437 635 | 212,087 | 76,845 
oa |1, 666,343 | 651,542 | 565,091 | 986,905 | 228, 856 14, 916 
1950......-- |2, 667,077 | 677,730 | 546,097 |1,191,438 | 223, 693 23, 356 
. 3, 363,466 | 703,144 | 708,802 |1,492,509 | 235,073 25, 692 
Ce }3,818,911 | 748,277 | 636, 061 |1, 367, 675 265, 615 25, 270 
eg ee 3,945,099 | 456,177 628,195 |1, 347,630 | 254, 386 25, 257 
——————eE 5, 163, 263 459, 961 604, 204 |1, 136, 154 285, 307 24, 479 
1055. ......./5, 713, 045 743, 639 595, 437 |1, 208, 785 277, 966 24, 268 
eee (§) 1,119, 769 628, 681 |1, 463, 263 291, 959 59, 337 
1955 | 
| 
December..-.| 340,055 47,326 54, 691 12, 346 | 1,156 4,142 
1956 | | | 
| | 
January......| 186,056 §2,318 | 17,300} 71,035 31, 850 102 
February.....} 661,916 31, 404 85, 058 130,219 | 241,146 1, 872 
March........ 520, 119 59, 257 | 53, 870 | 9,312 | 5, 880 4, 126 
April......... 508,353 | 49,008 | 15,267 | 138,956 | 4,045 596 
May......-.-.| 997,587 | 53,424 | 91,356] 316,671 | 2, 499 12, 193 
| ait 552,001 | 45,109 | 53,751 | 12140! 1,204 2, 698 
i ee 351,031 | 7560,769 | 23,376 | 148,138 | 1,719 434 
August... .--- 818,805 | 60,862 | 81,404 | 295, 588 | 742 9, 833 
September... 412,743 | 49,785 | 53,453 10, 879 | 621 8, 783 
October. _-| 218,116 51, 738 24,959 | 109,393 5OR 617 
November... -| 606,322 | 53, 677 74, 306 | 208, 899 865 10, 352 
December - - - -| 


() 52, 326 54, 580 12, 033 | 699 7, 731 
| | 





' Represents contributions of employees, empioyers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning Decem- 
ber 1952, adjusted for employee tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

2? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contribu- 
tions from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State 
sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

* Not available. 

T Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury re- 
ports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Contributions for employment covered by old- 
age oat survivors insurance, by State, fiscal year 
5-5 1 


{In millions] 





Contributions 2 











Ws 
a Employment | Tax on self- 
State employment, | ‘2 Hy weer | employment 
excluding ——e | leet 
employment governments 
in State under 
and local voluntary 
governments agreements 
Osis haxtiinniabiiad $5, 723.2 $171.5 $436. 1 

C1 eee eee eee 47.4 8.7 4.9 
CO a a ee 18.6 3.8 | 2.3 
ae 20.1 1.9 3.0 
eae 486. 4 3.4 38.7 
ONNUN 5564 Factiennacce 44.3 1.9 | 4.9 
Oo ee 108. 2 -8 | 5.5 
0 ee eee 33.9 1.1 .8 
District of Columbia- - - --- Ge Ciccsdiccaseean 1.2 
Sa eae 81.4 1.3 | 9.2 
A a a a a 74.8 1.1 | 6.3 
i TS I 13.8 1.4 | 3.1 
| ES a ‘ 483.4 .7 28. 2 
a i a 106.3 7.5 11.3 
| ares ; 52.3 9.6 | 16. 5 
ES See eee ; 34.7 8.2 8.8 
Kentucky. -..........---- 45.3 3.6 6.6 
Louisiana. -- - --- eels 51.7 2.2 5.3 
its Dic chnalaancweicneel 20.3 4 2.2 
J) ee 76. 7 6 | 6.1 
Massachusetts_.........-.--] 192.7 (4) } 10.0 
DIN eS id dainnnwcinan } 387.9 10.2 | 15.8 
IS oo Scie dwnwaton 90. 0 .3 13.5 
ee 20. 5 4.6 3.0 
Missouri... ......- aac 145.1 6.7 | 10.4 
oe ere 10.8 1.4 | 3.2 
aa 32.7 3.4 5.2 
arr 8.1 (4) | 6 
New Hampshire____------- 15.7 2 1.4 
ot, 190.8 18.1 | 14.4 
ee 12.1 (‘) 1.7 
[OS a 1, 038. 7 8.0 | 43.2 
North Carolina._.........-- 87.6 Ramat 8.3 
North Dakota______-_-____- 7.0 <i 4.3 
TOT eS | ae ee 27.2 
Oklahoma..--_-_. See 53.5 4.1 | 3.2 
fo ee ical 47.5 7.5 | 5.6 
Pennsylvania__...........-- 479.4 2.6 | 26.1 
Rhode Island___- mokeed 33.1 .9 1.8 
South Carolina._.._......-- 33.5 4.2 | 3.4 
South Dakota. ...........- 7.7 2.3 | 1.9 
Tennessee. ___...- 60.7 1.7 | 6.1 
ee ee ee 196. 5 | 8.7 | 23.6 
Utah. - 15.5 3.0 | 2.0 
Vermont. ---- Daath : 8.6 «9,1 .9 
a ae : : 72.9 | 10.0 | 6.9 
Washington ___- _ 72. 4 | 2.9 | 8.4 
West Virginia. _- ee 35.2 2.1 | 2.8 
Wisconsin - ------ ee 118.7 5.4 | 12.5 
Wyoming. .._....._-- a 5.2 1.5 | 1.1 
Alaska_______. sae 3.9 4 | 4 
OES an «al 13. © }..-..2---nesecses | 1 
Puerto Rico. __. SE. 11.6 | 1.2 | 1.2 
Virgin Islands_.-_----- = 3 | 1] () 
Instrumentalities_- awanrdedetinatehe Cs fs ae ees ee 





! Except for State and local governments, based on accounting records main- 
tained for earnings-processing purposes within the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; represents collections made in internal revenue dis- 
tricts within the respective States. Data do not necessarily comprise con- 
tributions with respect to employment within the State in which the dis- 
tricts are located. For State and local governments, data represent payments 
made in the respective States and are based on monthly reports forwarded by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. Contributions shown do not equal deposits into the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund during specified period and do not necessarily 
balance to contributions on amount of wages paid and self-employment in- 
come as certified by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the specified period. 

? Based on the rate of 114 percent each for employee and employer through 
Dec. 31, 1953, and 2 percent each for subsequent periods. A worker’s annual 
earnings were taxable up to $3,600 from each employer through Dec. 31, 1954, 
and up to $4,200 beginning 1955. 

3 Based on the rate of 24 percent of self-employment income through Dec. 
31, 1953, and 3 percent for subsequent periods. Annual self-employment in- 
come was taxable up to $3,600 through Dec. 31, 1954, and up to $4,200 beginning 
1955. 

4 Less than $50,000. 





Table 4.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1940-56 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Feb. 8, 1957] 












































WwW 
yo ahaa y Payrolls 3 covered by— 
| Old-age and survivors State unemployment Railroad retirement and 
Period insurance 4 urance unemployment insurance * 
Total Civilian 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
| Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries and salaries 
Calendar year: 
eee $49, 818 $49, 255 $35, 560 72.2 $32, 352 65.7 $2, 280 4.6 
eae ee 62, 086 60, 220 45, 286 75.2 41, 985 69.7 2, 697 4.5 
Es eee re 82,109 75, 941 57, 950 76.3 54, 548 71.8 3, 394 4.5 
aa 105, 619 91, 486 69, 379 75.8 65, 871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
| EES a ene 117, 016 96, 983 73, 060 75.3 68, 886 71.0 4, 523 4.7 
nee 117, 563 | 95, 744 71,317 74.5 66, 411 69. 4 4, 530 4.7 
ae eae 111, 866 | 104, 048 , 003 75.9 73, 145 70.3 4, 883 4.7 
| 122, 843 | 118, 775 , 088 77.5 86, 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
See ee eee 135, 142 131, 172 101, 892 77.7 95, 731 73.0 5, 539 4.2 
| RSE eee ere 134, 379 130, 131 , 645 76. 6 93, 520 71.9 5, 133 3.9 
ee eee 146, 526 | 141, 527 109, 439 77.3 102, 835 72.7 5, 327 3.8 
2 170, 776 | 162, 136 131, 000 80.8 118, 243 72.9 6,101 3.8 
OMAR Aan 184, 947 | 174, 507 143, 000 81.9 127, 320 73.0 6, 185 3.5 
a a ee 197, 363 | 186, 950 155, 000 82.9 138, 657 74.2 6, 147 3.3 
| a SE 195, 528 | 185, 577 154, 000 83.0 136, 594 73.6 5, 630 3.0 
_ ee eae 210, 354 | 200, 576 169, 000 84.3 148, 144 73.9 5, 794 2.9 
1955 
January-March. .--_-...-..-.--- 49, 574 | 47,156 38, 000 80. 6 33, 869 71.8 1, 341 2.8 
SS are 51, 787 49, 297 40, 000 81.1 36, 182 73.4 1,417 2.9 
July-September --.......------ 53, 600 | 51,157 43, 000 84.1 37, 816 73.9 1,517 3.0 
October-December - ----------- 55, 393 | 52, 966 45, 000 85.0 40, 277 76.0 1, 519 2.9 
| 
1956 | 
January-March........------- 54,078 | 51, 676 43, 000 83.2 | 38, 715 74.9 1, 525 3.0 
April-June __--- eS eee oe | 55, 507 | 53, 13% 45, 000 84.7 40, 360 76.0 1, 548 2.9 
| | 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- Jan. 1, 1951. 


roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1953- 
56 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 
prorating of bonus payments. 

3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 


Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agri- 
cultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 


nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 


Beginning 








CONTINUING ELIGIBILITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


now in the law. Since in many re- 
spects, however, the annual earnings 
test is more liberal than the monthly 
test, it is expected that the overpay- 
ment rate will decrease. 

With respect to events that termi- 
nate an individual’s benefits, there 
are no significant differences between 
the present law and the provisions in 
effect at the time of the survey. The 
low rate of unreported events causing 
benefit termination may also be rep- 
resentative of conditions under the 
law as it now is. 

Besides checking on the effective- 


26 


ness of the enforcement procedures, 
the survey sought to discover areas of 
possible concern and needed change. 
An added worthwhile feature of the 
survey was the gain to the Bureau 
that comes from meeting the benefi- 
ciary in person and reminding him 
of his obligations—the prevention of 
future overpayments, for example. 
There are some areas in which the 
survey indicated the need for further 
study. Several studies on termina- 
tions resulting from marriage and re- 
marriage are planned, though non- 
reporting in this area was shown to be 
slight. Because, however, the report- 
ing of these events (unlike that for 
work, which is directly controlled by 


the enforcement procedures) is de- 
pendent in many respects on the ben- 
eficiary and because overpayments 
related to them tend to be of longer 
duration, it is felt that there may 
be room for improvement. Further 
checks on the existence and continued 
eligibility of aged beneficiaries are 
also planned for the future. Benefi- 
ciary compliance under the annual 
earnings test has been under observa- 
tion, but a survey directed to this 
phase of reporting would probably 
be premature at this time. In general, 
periodic surveys of the continuing eli- 
gibility of beneficiaries constitute an 
important part of the responsible ad- 
ministration of the program. 


Social Security 
















































































Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-56! 
[In thousands] 
Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U.S. Cash 
Period assets at Govern- —— | oa 
end of ment at end o r ance at , Balance at 
hie Interest With- Interest With- 
yeriod 2 securities riod Deposits end of Deposits 
I soumwed * pe I earned | drawals‘** | riod oe earned drawals pated * A 
Cumulative, January 
1936-December 1956. ..| $9, 069,279 | $9, 061, 089 $3,138 |$22, 366,176 | $2,381,315 |$16, 201,186 | $8, 546,305 | $1,246,618 | $208,182 | $1,137,382 $317, 418 
Calendar year: 
es. ee 1, 957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58, 901 614,814 | 1,804, 835 59, 907 1,217 15, 449 153, 142 
Noe iucaicceasce 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2,516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 15, 088 { 

’ apa ae — 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138, 530 68, 047 344,263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 293 
ery 5, 146, 745 1, 408, 000 51, 745 1, 328, 117 81, 864 77, 582 4, 711,113 98, 244 7, 409 1,014 , 632 
 eapesareeminem itd ss 6, 583, 434 | 1, 484, 000 4,434 | 1,316, 940 50, 518 63,153 | 6, 015, 418 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 

6 aS: 7, 537, 391 929, 184 29,208 | 1,160,712 118, 460 461,709 | 6, 832, 880 117, 374 11, 010 1, 949 704, 511 

5 ON ga eae 7, 585, 255 55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130,183 | 1,103,967 | 6,774, 884 122, 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 

5 ec. Lea 8, 124, 162 538, 487 21,675 | 1,097,213 131, 620 786,875 | 7,216,842 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 

5 | Seeeennpeerar ra 8, 520, 442 393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 218, 902 852, 484 | 7,572,327 67, 001 7, 333 60, 120 948, 115 

7 ME shoe noel eeasess 7,780,021 | —800, 068 52,125 | 997, 582 156,472 | 1,761,695 | 6, 953, 683 7, 133 19, 190 146, 241 826, 338 

7 | Seienaanentearsis _.---| 7, 721, 432 —57, 069 24, 181 | 1, 190, 397 145, 687 | 1,341,832 | 6, 947, 935 15, 420 16, 916 85,178 773, 497 

7 nS Aer 8, 519, 230 787, 933 99,263 | 1, 495, 218 158, 265 844,672 | 7,756,745 19, 752 16, 505 47,270 762, 484 

3 "ARNT! He 9, 032, 018 595, 928 16,118 | 1,371, 660 177, 351 995, 549 | 8,310, 207 , 020 16, 594 77, 288 721, 810 

2 “aoe tei ss 9, 556, 549 521, 916 15, 882 | 1,350, 011 201, 277 969, 894 | 8, 891, 602 19, 399 16, 189 92) 451 "947 

9 CE ECE TO 8, 749, 444 | —805, 076 4,486 | 1,135, 261 198, 602 | 2,032,194 | 8,193, 272 17, 287 13, 692 204, 078 491, 848 

8 ce eee ae 8, 764, 415 13, 614 4, 692 1, 214, 977 184,974 | 1,351,551 | 8,241, 672 16, 446 9, 539 145, 675 372,157 

8 ae Or: 9, 069, 279 54 3,138 | 1, 504, 131 199, 597 | 1,399,095 | 8, 546, 5 8,119 119, 450 317. 418 

; 1955 

9 October-December. -.-.- 8, 764, 415 128, 980 4,692 | 284, 401 46, 928 227,429 | 8,241, 672 3, 831 2, 190 28, 465 372, 157 

1956 

.8 January-March’ ...-.--- 8, 560,798 | —250, 000 4,113 210, 131 46, 882 433, 468 | 8, 065, 216 3, 784 2, 047 33, 875 344,114 

9 April-June. _.......----- 8, 794, 426 197, 938 § 88, 204 472,710 46, 724 368, 763 | 8, 215, 887 19, 768 1, 942 20, 670 345, 153 

.0 July-September ----.---- 8, 982, 117 216, 980 3, 582 | 490, 906 | 52, 627 310, 105 8, 449, 314 16, 767 2,113 32, 505 331, 528 

9 October-December. _.--- 9, 069, 279 142, 629 3,138 | 330, 384 53, 365 286,759 | 8, 546,305 16, 273 2, 017 32, 400 317, 418 
1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

0 of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 

9 2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment ministration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 

= account, unter the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of | the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 

1954. retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
ri- 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- § Includes transfer from general funds of $81 million for the Federal unemploy- 
ng deemed. ment account, held temporarily as undisbursed appropriation. 
‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 

c0- account amounting to $107,161,000. 

ym 5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ad WORK-HISTORY SAMPLE tabulation, and the reduction of cler- Many practical problems exist in 
e- (Continued from page 13) ical work as a result of the many developing the continuous work his- 
n- Major improvements are being complex and intricate calculations the tory to serve more fully the needs of 
its made in the composition of the sam-__ electronic equipment can perform. social security analysts as well as 
er ple, beginning with the 1937-55 tabu- The sample is maintained on a_ analysts in other fields of economic 
ay lations. These changes result from continuing basis annually. Each year and demographic research. Among 
er the adoption of electronic equipment new workers are added to the sample these are more nearly complete iden- 
ed for processing the sample and from by selecting from newly issued ac-_ tification of the accounts of deceased 
re the amendments to the Social Secur- counts those that contain the desig- workers, the maintenance of fuller 
fi- ity Act that introduced new concepts nated sample digits. Other mainte- continuous work-history patterns, the 
1a] and study areas. Without the elec- nance operations involve identifying control and effective prevention of 
a tronic equipment, it would not have each year the newly retired workers, multiple records for the same worker, 
nis been feasible to maintain the work- the newly disabled workers, and improvement in the methods of esti- 
rly history sample except on a substan- workers who died in the year. The mation and measuring sampling er- 
al, tially limited basis. With the conver- year’s earnings and employment ex- ror, developing a large sample for 
li- sion to electronic processing the po- perience of workers employed in the study of selected areas with relatively 
an tentialities of the continuous work- past year are added to the preced- few workers, and, finally, advancing 
d- history sample appear bright, because ing year’s accumulated record, thus’ the date of completion of the tabula- 

of the far greater informational stor- bringing up to date the cumulative tions or otherwise obtaining data 

age capacity, the greater speed of earnings and work records. more currently. 
rity Bulletin, March 1957 27 








Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 























| Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
ae — 7 — aaa 
Period To | Net total of Cash 
Fy ein Interest Benefit Administrative U. S. Govern- balance Total assets at 
| and tre rae ~ , received 2 payments expenses | ment securities | at end of end of period 
| * saa | acquired‘ =| period 
Se ee — | | Bee Rees Serene wes 
Cumulative, January 1937-No- | | 
gt | ee a $44, 484, 983 | $3, 966, 038 $24, 887, 436 $1, 008, 487 | $21, 952, 837 | $602, 260 | $22, 555, 097 
Fiscal year: | | } | 
1054-55 §.........- ert — 5, O87, 154 | 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
Re a 6, 442, 370 | 494, 889 | 5, 360, 813 124, 339 | 1, 462, 540 550, 078 22, 593, 109 
5 months ended: | 
November 1954___------------- i, 968,171 | 35, 492 | 1, 598, 569 39, 222 | 278, 859 | 789, 763 | 20, 408, 486 
November 1955_.....---- —— 2, 586, 192 46, 444 | 2, 151, 149 53, 659 | 385, 490 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
November 1956......---------- 2, 407, 018 | 48, 240 | 2. 434, 625 58, 644 —90, 193 602, 260 22, 555, 097 
| | | 
1955 | 
aE 704, 700 | 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 | 179, 000 602, 849 | 21, 568, 830 
ee Re ee evens 340, 055 | 201,141 437, 443 9, 479 | 135, 884 561, 238 | 21, 663, 104 
| | | 
1956 | | 
| | | | 
January .-.-.-- ER et ee | 186, 056 } 61,041 | 438, 481 9, 727 | — 247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
February .....----- Tae See | 661, 916 3, 303 444, 634 | 9, 999 | 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
SGD ES ee Ae | 520, 119 13, 737 | 457, 667 10, 227 | 175, 942 577, 786 | 21, 678, 541 
SS See | 598, 353 18, 427 | 471, 736 9, 568 | —179, 159 892, 421 | 21, 814, 016 
a eee 997, 587 | 4, 600 | 478, 994 12, 440 | 647, 668 755, 506 | 22, 324, 769 
ee Seas Saree reer 552, 091 | 206, 196 480, 708 9, 239 | 473, 767 7 550, 078 | 22, 593, 109 
Pe eta eee ea atk mining macnn | 351,031 | 1, 081 479, 651 11, 300 | — 221, 601 632, 795 22, 454, 270 
EE eer ne . 818, 805 3, 135 486, 813 9, 923 380, 931 | 577, 068 | 22, 779, 473 
SS ee ee shepubine 412, 743 | 19, 522 489, 770 10, 483 | —127, 148 636, 227 | 22, 711, 485 
GS EAS ee 218, 116 19, 121 489, 791 14, 940 — 249, 759 | 618, 492 22, 443, 991 
EM ern ee 606, 322 | 5, 381 488, 599 11, 997 127, 383 | 602 260 | 22, 555, 097 
| \ | | \ 





1! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary cOverage agreements. For 1947-51 in- 
cludes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
amount of employee-tax overpayment—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 
taxes and $14.1 million in July 1956 as an adjustment for earlier years. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 


adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes ae for expenses Of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 

6 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 

7 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 


1951 . 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. 


. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury report. 


Beginning November 1951, 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, December 1955-—December 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1956 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 23, 1957] 





















































| ed | tidow’ 
Total | Old-age Ras Add Child’s pelo ag Mother’s | Parent's 
Item | | 
| l | l 
Number | Amount | Number Amount | Number Amount| Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number| Amount) Number| Amount 
| | | 
Monthly benefits in | | | | 
current-payment |- | | 
status at end of 
month: | | | 
1955 | | | 
December. -------- 7, 960, 616) $411,612.8) 4, 473, 971 $276, 941. 8)1, 191, 963) $39, 415. 5|1, 276, 240/$46, 443. 6| 701, 360\$34, 152.2} 291, 916/$13, 403. 0 25, 166) $1, 256. 5 
1956 
OO  _ E 8,003,915) 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5)1, 197, 385) 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915) 46, 782.0) 709, 569) 34, 585.9) 291, 850) 13, 425. 5 25, 272| 1, 263.6 
February-.-.---- ---| 8,069,862) 419,429.8) 4,541,282) 282, 556. 5/1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4) 715,965) 34,932.3) 292,003) 13, 459.1 25, 300) 1, 266.1 
ES no ee 8,149,733) 424,975.4| 4,594,991) 286, 817. 7/1, 219, 883] 40, 605. 2)/1, 203, 384) 47, 422. 3 723, 119] 35,317.0) 292,990] 13, 542. 4 25, 366} 1,270.8 
TE Se 8, 235, 594) 430,675.4| 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1/1, 233, 164) 41, 141. 2)1, 301, 683) 47, 859. 3| 731, 146) 35, 750.0) 294,950) 13, 677.7 25, 492) 1,279.1 
_. eee 8,315,314) 435, 742. 9| 4,697, 531| 294, 528. 6/1, 246,118) 41, 632. 8/1, 310,331) 48,312.0) 739, 968) 36, 224.6) 295,771] 13, 759.0 25, 595} 1, 285.8 
OS See 8, 374,453) 439,423.8) 4,731,942) 296, 976. 4)1, 255,018) 41, 968. 4|1, 316, 728) 48,662.0) 747, 766) 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875. 9 25, 7 1, 293.3 
NS or tsaccoeuee 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300, 776. 8|1, 268,051) 42,477. 0/1, 320,390) 48,912.8) 756,213) 37, 106.2) 299,675) 14,047. 2 25, 804) 1,300.4 
ne 8, 566,410) 452,345.9) 4,855,552) 306, 613. 1/1, 290, 596) 43, 336. 9)1, 327, 584| 49,300.1| 764, 555| 37,561. 7| 302,199) 14, 225.8 25,924) 1,308.3 
September- --- ---- 8, 647,776) 457,493.9| 4,907,729) 310, 408. 4/1, 307,228) 43, 939. 9|1, 333, 003) 49,637.4| 772,132) 37,976.6| 301,685) 14, 217.8 25,999) 1,313.8 
OOS kad 8, 701,498} 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312, 833. 8)1, 315, 464) 44, 250. 7/1, 337, 359) 49, 930.3) 780,034) 38,407.0] 301,188) 14, 202.0 26,056) 1,318.6 
November.-_-_.----- 9, 035, 408) 477, 403.7 7| 5, 064,198) 319, 516. 2/1, 410, 825) 47, 506. 6/1, 340, 508) 50, 168.2! 891,682) 44,615.7) 301,522) 14, 244.4 26, 673) 1, 352.6 
December. -------- 9, 128, 121 482 592. 7 5, 112,430] 322, 536. 8|1, 433, 507) 48, 325. 6/1, 340, 995) 50,323.7) 913,069) 45,779.7| 301, 240) 14, 262. 2 26, 880) 1,364.8 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in De- 
cember 1956- -- _- 153, 074 7, 922. 3} 73, 098) 4,508.2) 36,785) 1,261.6 13, 149 528.7 25, -_ 1, 363.2 4, 230 240.8 357 19.8 
i | | | 














1 Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included 
only in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 


death payments, 1940-56 


[Corrected to Jan. 28, 1957] 





Monthly benefits 
































Lump-sum awards ? 
Year and quarter ! } | N 
- Wife's or ; | Widow’s or | - — Number of | Number of 
Total Old-age husband's Child’s | widowers | Mother’s Parent’s payments deceased 
| workers 
No ance Say es 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 | 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
|) RRS ea et | 269, 286 114, 660 | 36, 213 | 75, 619 | 11, 020 | 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
| RE ENE PR 258, 116 99, 622 | 33, 250 | 77, 384 14, 774 | 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
EES 262, 865 89, 070 | 31, 916 | 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
CS ERIS RENE TFET: 318, 949 110, 097 | 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 | 42, 649 1, 419 205, 177 151, 869 
WR cc dicecnacsceccdaunaeentes 462, 463 185, 174 | 63, 068 | 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
|, a eee ee 547, 150 258, 980 | 88, 515 | 114, 875 38, 823 | 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
Se ee eee Ses | 572, 909 271, 488 | 94, 189 | 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
ey aa ee 596, 201 275, 903 | 98, 554 | 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
a eee 682, 241 337, 273 | 117, 356 | 118, 922 62, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
| FT IEEE SFE. 962, 628 567, 131 | 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 | 41, 101 2, 252 , 960 200, 411 
EN TT Te | 1,336, 432 702, 984 | 228, 887 | 230, 500 89, 591 | 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
RE a 1, 053, 303 531, 206 | 177, 707 | 183, 345 | 92, 302 | 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
_, See eae: | 1, 419, 462 771, 671 | 246, 856 212, 178 | 112, 866 | 71, 945 3, 946 532, 846 511, 986 
aS AF Sa | 1, 401, 733 749, 911 | 236, 764 | 212, 796 128, 026 | 70, 775 3, 461 536, 341 516, 158 
We sc cieo.< Je 1, 657, 773 1 288, 915 | 238, 795 140, 624 | 76, 018 3, 538 589, 612 566, 830 
|. a ae 1, 854, 946 934, 098 | 384, 186 | 211, 783 253, 480 | 67, 478 3, 921 572, 291 546, 984 
1953 | | 
January-March...........---.--- | 370, 800 206,775 | 66, 868 51, 041 | 27, 700 | 17, 496 920 127, 557 122,779 
Pe ea aes 402, 570 222, 130 | 70, 609 | 58, 877 | 30, 146 | 19, 701 1,107 147, 502 141,611 
July-September--_........--.--- 331, 37 178, 283 | 56, 684 50, 993 | 26, 987 | 17, 456 967 127, 877 122, 604 
October-December... ..-.-.-.--- 314, 722 164, 483 52, 695 | 51, 267 | 28, 033 | 17, 292 952 129, 910 124, 992 
| | 
1954 | 
January-March............-.--- 346, 440 187, 531 | 59, 037 | 52, 257 29, 091 17, 634 890 136, 587 131, 749 
Po ee ae 380, 542 209, 201 | 64, 266 56, 167 31, 480 18, 464 964 145, 660 140, 211 
July-September... ........-.--- | 326, 154 176, 190 | 55, 495 49, 217 28,177. 16, 265 810 127, 417 122, 338 
October-December... -.-.----- 348, 597 176, 989 | 57, 966 55, 155 39, 278 | 18, 412 797 126, 677 121, 860 
1955 
January-March__..........-..-- 396, 719 219, 209 75, 936 50, 547 34, 389 15, 917 721 127, 646 122, 660 
ee arr 504, 709 291, 587 86, 914 67, 375 36, 663 21,263 7 165, 082 159, 272 
July-September... ........-..-- 402, 163 217, 849 | 67, 324 61, 535 34, 855 | 19, 631 969 149, 649 143, 806 
October-December... --------- 354, 182 181, 238 | 58, 741 | 59, 338 34,717 | 19, 207 941 147, 235 141, 092 
1956 
January-March...........------ 346, 713 185, 202 | 59, 905 52, 382 31, 845 16, 587 7 140, 862 135, 218 
April-June..................- oe 413, 242 223, 469 | 73, 641 60, 706 35, 271 19, 244 911 162, 620 155, 268 
July-September... ........----- 438, 803 244, 225 87, 051 55, 098 33, 842 17, 748 839 149, 594 142, 149 
October-December... ..-.-.---- 656, 188 281, 202 | 163, 589 43, 597 152, 522 13, 899 1,379 119, 215 114, 349 
| ] 











' Quarterly data for 1940-44 were 
p. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for 
tin for March 1953, p. 30. 


resented in the 


Bulletin for February 1947, 
ebruary 1949, p. 29; for 1949-52, in the Bulle- 


? Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect 
to every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TION, AND WELFARE. 


OFFICE OF Vo- 


Services provided in various kinds 


(Continued from page 23) 


eral Government in Vocational Re- 
habilitation.” Archives of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 37, Sept. 1956, pp. 542- 
546. 75 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpDUCA- 


Bulletin, March 1957 


CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Work- 
shops for the Disabled: A Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Resource, 
edited by Edward L. Chouinard and 
James F. Garrett. (Rehabilitation 
Services Series, No. 371.) Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 
167 pp. 60 cents. 


of workshops; a discussion of their 
origin and nature. 


Wiis, E. SIDNEY. 


“Medical Care 
for Industrial Workers—A Manage- 
ment Viewpoint.” American Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. 
13, Nov.-Dec. 1956, pp. 40-44. 25 
cents. 








Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 


fits, by State, December 1956 ' 





Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 


Initial claims ? 





Compensated unemployment 


continued claims 


















































ee Fs ea Average 
r A weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ¢ Total unemployment insured 
Region and State place- —— pa ae | unem- 
ments | ployment 
ae , : ets y : Average junder State 
Total Women 3 Total Women Weeks wisi weekly | Weeks Average | programs ¢ 
compen- ene 1. number of | compen- weekly | 
sated pox benefi- | sated payment 
ciaries 
| 
ks wcnniecon cette 410,367; 1,229, 188 457, 401 5, 003,904! 1,898,993) 3, 950, 479/$104, 244, 837 940,590) 3, 587, 646) $27.42) 61,284, 972 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut--.-...-- a 6, 555 23, 148 13, 217 68, 462 39, 072 52, 511 1, 461, 903 12, 503 49, 013) 28. 82) 19, 025 
Divine mardinds attkeos 1, 389 7, 505 2, 567 40, 239_ | 19, 730 32, 979 618, 829 7, 852 29, 208 19. 33 9, 975 
Massachusetts_-------- 11, 930 66, 654 36, 435 220, 312 111, 825 175, 355 4, 542, 837 41, 751) 138, 036) 28. 59} 59, 419 
New Hampshire_.-.---- 1,218 6, 210 3, 010 24, 571 13, 552 20, 007 430, 877 4, 764 17, 015 23. 31) 5, 873 
Rhode Island__..-.-_-- 1, O91 19, 510 11, 591 47,180 24, 623 42, 513 1, 102, 756 10, 122 38, 304 27.14} 12, 826 
Pag i ea aN a es 782 2, 358 875} 8, 468) 4, 257 6, 382 140, 380 1, 520 5, 826 22. 89 3, 177 
egion II: | } | } | 
New Jersey_...-.------ 8, 108 66, 463 39, 463 260, 408 | 139, 676| 247,332) 7,507,915 58, 889) 215, 532) 31. 49) 68, 245 
4: See 56, 672 224, 759 103, 230 610, 579 271, 763 456,299, 12, 973, 097 108, 643 395, 202) 30. 47) 176, 265 
Paneeeo Boo... .........-. 2, 461 352 68 2, 890 639 1,013 24, 338 241) iy 010} ees 
Pac ng _— Palacdise esas 293 l 0 0 0 0 0 0} 0) Re oh em 
egion : | | 
ee | 429 2, 051 552 10, 625} 3, 241 | 9, 872 291, 097 2, 350) 9, s29 29. 85) 2, 602 
District of Columbia__-| 2, 268 2, 968 655 18, 419) 6, 589) 15, 273 397, 090 3, 636) 14, 932| 26. 14) 4, 583 
eee 4, 528 16, 067 6, 330 47,168 17, 078 45, 819 1, 069, 665 10, 909 42, 182) 24 11| 12, 238 
North Carolina.._..__- 10, 284 28,121 15, 492 119, 652 65, 585) 104, 055 1, 785, 540) 24, 775 95, 681) 17. 79} 30, 062 
Pennsylvania___..-.--- 24, 487 131, 368 60, 097) 557, 459) 224, 445 419,319) 11,253, 726 99, 838 380, 525) 28. 11) 133, 367 
“st ai 4, 757 8, 447 3, 225) 37, 239 15, 672 31, 585 674, 314 7, 520 29, 936) 21. 85) 9, 361 
West Virginia_._...._- 1, 805 6, 824 1,021} 42, 349 9, 768 29, 333 616, 833 6, 984 26, 962) 21. 65) 10, 345 
Region IV: | } | } 
SS eee 7,027 9, 863 2, 881) 68, 396) 19, 062) 52,878) 1,066, 432! 12, 590) 51, 390) 20. 34) 17, 495 
__ eee | 18, 783! 10, 859 4, 551) 53, 035) 22,739) 30, 709 629, 859 7,312 28, 725} 20. 91| 12, 987 
Ee ee | 6, 564 13, 628 6, 280) 88, 917) 45, 089) 68, 331 1, 410, 124 16, 269} 62, 963 21. 30) 21, 592 
Mississippi----..------ 5, 251 12, 758 5, 569) 53, 664| 16, 683) 37, 246 725, 229) 8, 868} 34, 172) 20.19 14, 127 
South Carolina. _____- | 4, 693 6, 632 2, 324 49, 921) 23, 225) 40, 809 843, 323) 9, 716) 37, 723 21. 09) 12, 657 
Ph ng a Lialiahdaingliasahlincls | 6, 858 18, 381 6, 376) 139, 202| 53, 794) 92, 225 1, 865, 800) 21, 958} 86, 821 | 20. 62) 30, 417 
egion V: | 
ROMO Y <..0c......- 4, 153) 13, 990 2, 784) 122, 788| 35, 935 87, 136 2, 016, 749) 20, 747) 81,313 23. 46) 29, 624 
eee | 11, 764 55, 523 10, 391) 275, 611) 69, 030 227,062) 7, 404, 848) 54, 062 219, 113} 33. 16| 67,7 
—— "re 24, 048) 45, 326) 13, 415} 202, 858) 71, 100 156, 681 4, 717, 433 37, 305) 147, 165) 30. 98} 51, 352 
egion VI: | | | | } 
I ie ch chien cs 15, 276} 54, 218 20, 142| 215, 652 79, 684) 177, 621 4, 778, 679) 42, 291) 155, 204) 28. 73 | 55, 960 
TE Ee ae 5, 975) 25, 037 6, 704) 109, 606 36, 760) 90, 505 2, 346, 201 21, 549) 83,171 26. 85 29, 309 
Minnesota____....--_-- | 6, 184 18, 459 4, 499 90, 451 18, 619) 81, 631 1, 990, 432! 19, 436) 78, 013 24. 71 23,140 
Wisconsin... .......--- | 6, 358 19, 493 4. 963| 92) 794/ 27, 753| 76,707| 2, 258, 815 18, 264| 65, 211 30.13 23, 891 
Region VII: 
ee 4, 851) 8, 567 1, 797] 36, 015) 9, 026) 23, 842 593, 708) 5, 677 21, 497) 26.11 9, 516 
OS ee eee 6, 519} 7, 365 1, 174| 33, 849) 8, 061) 30, 058 784, 175} 7, 157} 27, 924) 26. 82 8, 831 
ES Ee 5, 902 28, 702 10, 112} 112, 270) 43, 705) 80,115 1, 617, 814} 19, 075) 69, 238 21. 74) 29, 356 
Nebraska..............| 4, 118] 5, 866 1, 357| 25, 098 6, 510 22, 666 562, 180) 5, 397| 21, 764 25. 30| 6, 917 
North Dakota_--_-.---- | 1, 367) 2, 947 238 | 11, 412) 1, 338) 10, 458 278, 569) 2, 490) 9, 493 27. 26 3, 429 
a, ic mae 872) 2, 371 458 | 9, 870) i, 740) 6, 339) 144, 614) : 509) 6, 012 23. 34 2, 437 
egion VIII: | | } | | 
Se } 5, 286) 11, 656 2, 940) 50, 890) 12, 716) 32, 780 625, 656} 7, 805 30, 430) 19. 53) 15, 009 
I 6, 688) 10, 303 1, 678 45, 805 9, 362) 31, 020) 667, 271 7, 386 28, 081 22. 40) 11, 167 
| Ea 8, 321| 9, 824 2, 212) 48, 945 14, 500} 31, 317) 745, 272 7, 456) 28, 880 24. 58 12, 292 
_ eae 36, 415| 20, 725 4, 487| 103, 536 32, 794| 85,699} 1, 910, 275 20, - 82, 708 22. 60 26, 795 
Region IX: | | | 
ree 4, 543 4, 832 833 18, 923 5, 295 13, 486 336, 640) 3, 211) 12, 722 25. 43 4, 652 
eee 1, 381 5, 598) 636 16, 145 3, 440 15, 450) 369, 597 3, 679 15, 450 23. 7! 5, 198 
New Mexico____...-.-- 3, 238 2, 518 205 10, 066 1, 353 8, 512) 206, 747 2, 027) 8, 027 24. 78 2, 744 
_ +a 2,244 4, 645 870 18, 955 4, 952 13, 845 389, 649 3, 296 12, 806 28. 94 4, 837 
OO a 900 1, 711 232 , 479 1, 346 4, 942) 137, 677 1,177 4, 535 28. 22 1,717 
Region X: | 
Sa eS 4, 411} 4,141 692 16, 247 4, 038 10, 029 257 , 932 2, 388) 9, 441 26.19 4,155 
Capenia..............- 37, 234| 101, 461 26, 817 413, 761 166, 085 344,728) 9, 603, 826 82, 078) 318, 772 28. 83 102, 875 
aR 831 2, 095 841 8, 430 10, 720 15, 083) 361, 087 3, 591 | 11, 688 26. 05 (*) 
Re ing; eee OES A 1, 499 2, ie 617 13, 446 3, 950 13, al 421, 836 3, 166) 12, 461 32. 35 3, 226 
egion XI: | 
ee ee 477 2, 220 224 15, 840 1, 853 16, 554 581, 017) 3, 941 16, 102 35. 22 (7) 
__ | (See 1, 985 5, 363) 721 24, 396 4, 531 16, 997) 454, 806! 4, 047 16, 319 27. 04 6, 496 
_ 2 See 3, 006 30, 683) 4,145 111, 692 24, 616 84, 752| 2, 538, 146 20, 179| 80, 479 30. 37 28, 811 
Washington. -__.--..--- 6, 288 35, 928} 5, 408 163, ry 40, 074 129, 322} 3,711,222 30, i 122, 850) 29.15 41, 807 
| | | 

















! Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

? Total excludes transitional claims. 

3 Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 
insurance program. 

4 Total, part-total, and partial. 


30 


5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1955-December 1956 ' 
= {Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
| ae A ee 
} Aid to dependent children Aid as | et 
a a a baton a Old- |depend-| Aid | perma- oo | 
Year and . ‘ Old-age | Aid to ete an age ent to nently ents 
month Total assistance | | Recipients the blind — ae or Potal assist- | chil- the and = 
} Danii a : totally ance dren blind totally teenes 
a } BT disabled (fami- | dis- 
o | Total 3 Children 2 lies) | abled 
| | | | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
3 1955 aa FS ee ae fe Seer” ee i i om 
72 
— December. --}--- = P 2, 552, 899 602, 787; 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, 860 244, O10 314, G00) ....... —0.1 +0.8 +0. 1 +0.8 +5.9 
25 1956 
75 
19 January - woe emake 2, ! 605, 674) 2,205,913) 1,670,728 104, 947 245, 210 331, G00) .......- —.3 +.5 +.1 +.5 +5.3 
73 February jcaenukood 2, 608, 628) 2, 220,653) 1, 682, 363 104 772 247, 117 $36, 000) ......-. —.3 +.5 =. 2 8 +14 
26 March duce | 2, 613, 246} 2, 240,856, 1, 698, 296 105, 083 249, 118 336, 000)... -- =i +.8 +.3 +.8| (4 
77 ee eee ee 2, 615, 985) 2,253,738) 1, 708, 484 105, 229 251, 533 322, 000} ....... —.2 +.4 +.1 +1.0 —4.2 
May 2 617,058} 2,258,858) 1, 713, 503 105, 469 255, 954 303, 000). ..._.-- —.1 +. 2) +.2 +1.8 —5.9 
45 June 2, 613, 720} 2, 250,229, 1, 707, 629 105, 796 258, 279 290, 000} . . .-- ae =, 0 +.3 +.9 —43 
65 July 2, 607,468) 2,221,867) 1, 691, 346 105, 990 260, 082 288, 000} ......-- —.2 ~h¢ +.2 +.2 as 
wo August ot A 2, 606,973) 2,224, 504) 1, 692, 992 106, 445 262, 105 A —.2 —.1 +.4 +.8) +3.2 
September - 3 606, 563; 2,228,055) 1, 696, 484 106, 609 263, 471 281, 000) .....-.- —.) —.] +.2 +.5 —5.5 
October. -- = 605,925) 2,226,560) 1,697, 530 106, 820 265, 208 , i (5) —.1 +.2 +.7 + 5 
02 NOVEREOr....[...<-<..... 2, 608, 661) 2, 238, 994) 1, 706, 869 107, 193 267, 639 289, 000} _...- (4) +.5 +.3 To +24 
83 December - | --------sas- 2, 616,190) 2,270,642) 1,731, 736 107, 484 269, 176 303, 000)... - i +.1 +1.2 +.3 +. +4.9 
38 eee Bee - Sk Se SS Seen ee ae i. 
62 ; 
67 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
61 - — - SS $$$ $$$ —_ ——— 
45 1955 
95 December---| $234, 139, 000) $137, 666, 789 $53, 415, 407 $6, 090, 775/$13, 709,025) $17, 300, 000 +1.6 +0.6 +1.6 +0. 6 +1.9 +9. 2 
87 a | 
92 1956 
37 January - --- 235, 502,000) 138, 276, 533) 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996) 13, 784, 271 18, 022, 000 +.6 +.4 +.1] +.2 +.5 +4.2 
17 February..--| 235,739,000) 137, 284, 906 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375} 13, 943, 747 18, 502, 000 +.1 —.7 +1.1) +.2 +1.2 +2.7 
March 237, 182,000) 137,313, 059 54, 818, 422 6, 144, 744) 14, 082, 191 18, 599, 000 +.6 (5) +1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.5 
24 April me 236, 526,000) 137, 412, 301 55, 239, 202 6, 170, 895) 14, 272, 922 17, 407, 000 -.3 +.1 +.8 +.4 +1.4 —6.4 
May... .-| 235,923,000) 137, 436, 276 55, 223 6, 375, 783) 14, 557, 834 16, 054, 000 —.3 (3) (4) +3. 3} +2.0 —4.§ 
52 Juné....-- 233, 775, 000} 137, 005, 608 i, 5, 14, 649, 950 15, 070, 000 —.9 —.d =-.§ +. 3] +.6 —6.1 
‘ July_.....-.-| 234,738,000) 138,849,155 54, 38: 14,656,710} 15, 035, 000 +.4) +1.2 —.7 +.2) (8) —.2 
160 August --| 236, 815, 000) 139, 029, 605 54, 666, 759 14, 901, 223 16, 025, 000 +.9 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 + 6. 6 
09 September _-| 235, 590,000} 138, 706, 047 54, 854, 426 6, 516, 200) 14, 977, § 14, 736, 000 —.5 —.2 +.3 +-. 2) rH —a@ 
40 October - - - -- | 243,629,000! 144, 387, 281 56, 389, 879 6, 715, 577| 15, 362 15, 296, 000 +3.4 +4.0 +2.8 +3.1) +2.6) +3.8 
91 November...| 245, 948,000) 145, 133, 252 56, 863, 539 6, 752, 514) 15, 659, 15, 801,000) +1.0 +.5 +.8 +.6| +1.9) +3.3 
December. - 249, 707,000; 145, 810, 238 58, 557, 924 6, 784, 376) 15, 834, 17, 098, 000 +1.5 +.5 +3.0 +. +11 +8. 2 
16 ———— as ped es a es 7 = 
31 . ane ; . , , 5 at bE 
556 ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
17 to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
129 2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 
37 medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
December 1956 ' 




















com Aid to Aid to the Ba 
State ‘ Old-age ; dependent ~~ i permanently and ; Gene ral, 2 
aesistance children — totally disabled assistance 
ee ahaa : . i auiek $12, 737, 375 $2, 266, 621 $359, O83 | $2, 353, 814 3 $5, 622, 000 

SS i 58 pe : Lee 1,143 | |: re ats See 407 8 
a . = Scindcawasapnnteen dtc oboe see aee ee ea ecaas ; ee soe (4) 19, 261 
California.:........ SE Ae ae ee : . Seth oe | Tl Saas are : 21, 325 (4) 79, 614 
Connecticut - ------ ee : : é cere 289, 548 121, 417 6, 540 86, 840 (5) 
District of Columbia- - - --- et es ead, Hoacd 119 383 8&9 835 261 
Se eee oe : eA 216, 038 110, 475 7, 683 21, 670 | (5) 
See 5 a te . ‘ 7, 790 21, 970 190 5, 064 | (>) 
Se Saas gs Rien as dence aiaeanin ws aria = 1, 838, 616 277, 361 56, 837 308, 937 492, 443 
EE eee fa | tS ey. atl , og 497, 717 91, 244 21, 900 (4) 216, 616 
| Se bescareaith : e4 toe ioe Ls a ees =e (4) 206, 943 
MR so ot Te Eas YS : 234, 351 46, 325 5, 382 | 40, 387 42, 486 
Louisiana............-- jee ‘ r ace: 429 | 5, 731 178 | 2, 375 | 2, 067 
ah Se = ead : eee é ae 47, 080 13, 344 1, 533 4, 752 | 40, 239 
Massachusetts. eae et - oe 2, 229, 293 | 142, 061 1,312 530, 178 | 165, 439 
Michigan... ------- SR een oa ; Se 2, 491 32, 714 | 127, 655 
Minnesota__._......-- aR A. rr ; . 1, 377, 450 114, 472 35, 737 13, 039 164, 127 
Montana. __--_-_- aA = an ES ae : : ne ae Legace ete LR ROR eer ae g . ’ ee | eee Seas 167, 583 
Nebraska..........-- PRS Fe SaaS Sic cae Re ee Ce : ee eee ee aes eee ee CaaS reuk 203, 044 
ea SR SE Oe : i |? hae : PET (4) 71, 400 
New Hampshire___.-_---- me : 89, 001 | 12, 707 2,783 | 9, 420 (5) 
New Jersey....-.---- : ee eee i” ee eon 19, 865 = a Bo dedeeatas } 132, 383 
New Mexico__.__.--- a eee oe es : Ae 49, 425 35, 538 2, 039 | 9, 585 | 4, 887 
Dew POTk.........-- RE OE E 2, 291, 846 687, 799 83, 205 | 920, 389 | (*) 
North Carolina__-_--__- A ee to — 33, O82 15, 361 o ae 13,871 | 183, 972 
North Dakota_-__.--- See a 147, 010 21, 198 382 23, 456 | 16, 873 
See LEE eS ee ; 574, 244 22,156 25,681 |- samacedtaie wal 925, 552 
=a aes net er a 224), 551 18, 891 1, 267 | 49, 071 52, 371 
Pennsylvania____.._.____- ; 214, 652 150, 097 51, 945 | 70, 484 | 81, 327 
Rhode Island_________-- x : 63, 421 | 34, 860 1,116 | 19, 238 35, 908 
South Carolina. -_._- Ms: SS eee ee ee. Derr rere et ee Aivewee gpa sscacceusent : 10, 025 
Co ee eee ETS Ea ee eae ee Seen oe ee : oe a. Be ae 90, 809 
Utah. ..........- Ro se 1, 652 | 1, 584 41 | 469 | 624 
0 OS ee ee ee ee Aer 347 | 123 15 52 125 
i. aa ie ate KEL See ee, ees ae) ae ake “ ae eas eee ane ee = 8, 130 
Washington. -______.. Pee ee i 1, 155, 980 | 152,313 13, 898 125, 715 148, 553 
West Virginia._____. picteume bead a x cee 39, 922 | 32, 670 2,100 15,114 26, 762 
on Ee SO ueer ee . a 650, 602 | 115, 888 13, 414 | 49, 752 | 149, 526 
Wyoming_-________- SAAT Oe c : SRA TEAR a BE La. ee ahs Be hae tata elo ae eee ene aot 42, 853 

' For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

2 In all States except California, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 5 Data not available. 
Utah, the Virgin Islands, Washington, and Wisconsin includes payments made 6 Represents data for November. Data for December not available. 


on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
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| Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
e, average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, December 1956 ' 
Aid to dependent Aid to the permanent] 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Ache tenes and totally disabled ~ 
| 
= State Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- | pay- All | pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
00 Pe ments | — ensiet- | ments —— essiet- ments ments assist- ments ments 
to or : to or 2 to for to for 
38 ance # recip- medical = recip- medical ome recip- medical ance * recip- medical 
oe fents * care ? | ients 3 care ? ients 3 care ? ients 3 care ? 
» 
261 yo ee ee ae 7. 99 $53. 26 $5. 07 $95.03 | $91.49 $3. 68 $63.12 | $59.99 $3. 34 $58. 83 $50. 70 $8. 74 
| | 
TELE OOOO 39. 39 39. 38 01 35. 79 35. 75 | Ses ees wee” 31.97 31. 94 
143 co a eae 75. 30 74. 62 Sg ena De Ree Se) Se 91.89 | 90.67 1. 60 ) (8) (8) 
616 CI ccd cndincciniomasend 90. 66 72. 66 18. 00 141.54 | 118.54 23. 00 101. 71 81.71 20. 00 125. 93 85. 93 40. 00 
343 District of Columbia................ 52. 67 52. 63 - 04 106. 56 106. 38 a 61. 03 60. 7 . 33 62. 27 61. 92 86 
4186 i ea aoe ee 51. 01 7. 89 | 3.12 63. 01 58. 01 5. 00 54. 99 51. 99 3.00 56. 25 51.25 5. 00 
= [(_ a <<anbeaaaade 51.73 46. 78 4.95 116. 02 108. 28 7.74 59. 91 57. 87 2. 04 60. 60 60 4.00 
O67 en adasaas 62. 20 43.30 | 20. 75 142.47 | 131.42 11.11 68. 84 53. 22 16. 52 79. 39 49. 84 30. 65 
239 RG a ea i tea 53. 56 39.62 | 14.80 98. 01 87. 96 10.18 65.26 | 53.7 12. 08 5) (5) (5) 
439 DE. oo oct xanaddieeenadaeaeeenaee 70. 34 63. 64 | 7.11 120. 69 | 112. 03 9. 71 78. 75 | 70. 41 8. 68 75.12 65. 55 9. 94 
= sbdininksgcitundseniinarces 63. 28 63.27 | (°) 77.56 | 77.28 .28 74.30 | 74.22 . 08 47. 23 47.07 17 
‘ | | 
583 EE ee oo eee Fee ee 52. 47 48. 53 | 4.00 89. 73 86. 75 3.00 56. 89 | 53. 89 3. 00 61. 07 55.14 6. 00 
044 RIN, oo had and dnacmiciarme ncn 84.15 59.05 | 25. 78 136.22 | 125.83 11.37 103.61 | 103.25 . 69 108. 27 63. 02 49. 54 
400 CO ‘einenek 62. 32 61. 33 ef es SS ee eee ee 69. 78 | 69. 40 1.40 81. 43 80. 09 12. 07 
aids cen inktcdccsamcieens 73. 31 46.61 | 27. 41 132.48 | 118.47 14.19 84.12 | 54. 85 30. 34 58. 10 50. 70 8.94 
383 RS SE ae 65.17 63. 40 | Ef Se RES CL A ty, ee ee, ee SE (5) (5) (5) 
ri BGT IE giicdinsciunamecess< 66.18 50. 69 15. 55 138.26 | 124.69 13. 84 69. 45 58. 45 11.00 88. 26 58. 26 30. 00 
887 gg. re EES) Oo Pic Acieuat 128.16 | 125.27 Sg | SE er) ce eis ree ce 
si fg 0 Eee 52. 66 47.33 | 5. 33 93.29 | 87. 57 5. 71 56. 03 | 50. 79 5.24 54.7 49. 32 5. 44 
972 "> 86. 42 65.90 | 24.29 | 147.18 | 136.32 12. 55 92.53 | 76. 64 19. 25 91. 35 71. 26 23. 33 
= North Carolina..............-...--- 34. 72 34. 08 | 64 7.23 | 66.46 Sees |-cccoesnna|ogneaneosin 39. 33 38. 33 1.00 
oa 
371 ee 75. 09 57.81 | 18.47 131.19 | 119.66 13. 00 63. 46 60. 67 3. 32 83. 24 61. 58 23. 79 
327 i ES EE Se 63. 81 7. 87 | 5. 95 96. 7 95. 46 1. 24 63.59 | 56.88 lh ¢ RE SAE) en, 
908 0, Sen omer 73. 61 61.31 | 12. 50 138.78 | 133.34 5. 44 77. 83 | 73. 92 8. 91 86. 95 72. 85 14. 48 
025 Pennsylvania.............---------- 50. 67 46.53 | 4.14 115.20 | 110.05 5.15 62.54 | 59.56 2. 98 59. 65 54. 16 5.49 
809 See ee 66.14 59. 47 | 8.18 | 117.03 | 107.08 10.00} 74.12 | 68.51 7. 44 78. 63 69. 33 11. 65 
= er ee ee 61.14 60. 96 .18 114. 27 113. 71 . 56 | 7. 28 67.10 18 67. 35 67.09 . 26 
624 Virgin Islands ?...........-....-..-. 18. 48 18. 02 .52| 34.32 | 33.82 0} @® | @& (8) 19. 79 19. 29 . 50 
125 _ |” ieee 87.15 66. 70 20.65 | 130.43 | 113.76 16. 82 102.60 | 84.96 17. 64 103. 03 79. 34 23. 95 
130 a ara 31.97 30. 22 | 1.75 | 85.21 83. 38 1. 83 36. 29 34. 50 1.79 35. 34 33. 54 1.79 
= a cocnaninidssscihadlivenanes 69. 43 53.66 | 15.99 | 149.85 | 135.10] 14.85] 73.22] 60.93} 12.34] 106.98 66. 80 40. 45 
76 | { | | 
526 
853 ! Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among and 17 for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
= States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- ‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
" cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics States with programs in operation. 
di represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 5’ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
re- made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 6 Less than 1 cent. 
2? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 7 Represents data for November. Data for December not available. 


medical care, or both. 


8’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 13-15 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


-ayments to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 











receipjients 
Num- 
State ber of November 1956 | December 1955 
recejp- in in— 
ients Total Aver- ees eres 
amount age | 
— Amount — | Amount 
Total 2___|2, 514, 425/$145, 810, 238) $57.99} +0.1 +0.5| —1.5 +5.9 
Ala......--| 102,727] 4,046,794) 39.39 +.3 +.5| +7.6] 431.4 
Alaska____- 1, 620 394411) 58.28 +.1 —.1; —1.9| —11.8 
Ariz.....-- 14, 104! 784,993) 55.66 (4 (4) +.6 +.3 
Ark........| 55,421] 1,991,971) 35.94 +.1 +.1) 41.1 +9.8 
a 265, 442) 19,°088,258! 75.30) (4) +.1 —1.6 +5.7 
Colo, 2.__-- 52,720} 5,022,191) 95.26 +.1 (5) —.7 —4.8 
Conn....-- 16,086; 1,458,410, 90.66 —.4 +.4 —4.0 —.4 
_ aes 1, 603 79,026) 49.30 +.3 rey —.4| +12.8 
ie Raa 2, 984 157,179} 52. 67 —,§ —.7, —3.1 —4.4 
Fla_.......| 69,243) 3,531,821] 51.01 +.2 +.8 —.3 +8.9 
Ga__.......| 98,317] 4,188,660) 42. 60 +.1 2 —.2) 411.7 
Hawaii___- 1, 575 81,469! 51.73 —.8| +169) —10.1] —6.9 
Idaho_____- 8, 316) 503, 033) 60. 49 —.1 —.3} —3.4) +5.7 
Il......---| 88,623) 5,512,215! 62.20 —.4 (4) —4.7| —2.0 
Ind_......-| 33,621; 1,800,831| 53.56, —.2 a oe s; 
Iowa.......|  °39,355| 2,677,867] 68.04) (4) —.1 —2. 6 +10.3 
Kans 32, 983 2,319,891) 70.34 —.2 (5) —2.3]) +2.9 
Ress: 58,425! 2,257,563) 38. 64 +.5 +.5} +5.9} +15.0 
i eae 123,077| 7,787,778] 63.28 +.2 +.2) +1.9} 419.4 
Maine. ___- 11, 770} 617,588) 52.47) (5) +.3| —5.5] +.4 
| 
ae | 10,070! 500, 534) 49. 71 —.2| 41.8] -3.6] +43 
Mass. .__-- | 86,479] 7,277,222} 84.15) +41.1 +.3} —1.3} +5.2 
Mich.._..-| 70,036] 4,364,834) 62.32 —.1 +1.0| 4.0) +58 
Minn 50, 245 3, 683,498! 73.31 —.2 +2.6 —2.6 +3. 1 
Miss....---| 75,187} 2,166,719] 28.82) +3.0 +2.8} +5.9| +7.3 
BBO. =. ccns 127,949} 6,996,205) 54.68) (5) @) | =—27) +7.1 
Mont._.-__- 8, 484 517,025| 60. 94 —.2 +1.0) 5.0) —.4 
Nebr 17,252}  3912,129) 52.87 —.1 —.1| 2.1 —1.2 
<a 2, 551 166,246] 65.17 —.5 +.5| 2.5) +10.6 
aa 5, 725| 378, 880! 66.18 —.4 +1. 0) —6.8) —2.4 
N.J.......| 19,568} 1,539,702} 78.68) +.1; +.9| -24| +100 
N. Mex... 9, 27 488,274) 52. 66 +2) +.4) —12.0| —.4 
5. oe 94,337| 8,152, 568) 86.42) —.5 —.7| —49 +.9 
Gee | 51,690} 1,794,698) 34.72! (4) +2.2) +.2) 49.5 
N. Dak....| 7, 960) 597,751| 75.09 +.1 —.4) -1.9) +64 
Ohio____- 96, 579} * 6,162,905] 63.81 —.3 —.2| -3.7) +5.8 
Okis,....-. 94,637) 6,311,148] 66.69 —.1 —.2 —.6 +3.0 
Oreg.-.---- | 18,126] 1,334,299) 73. 61 +.2 +.9) 4.9 +6.8 
Pa_... | 51,907) 2,630,034! 50.67 —.4 —.5| —5.3 +3.9 
“J es 42, 785| 339,561! 7.94 —.3 —.7/ —2.0 —1.6 
_* eee 7, 751} 512,625) 66.14 —.2); () | 3.7 +4.5 
i ae | 37,584) 1,385,239] 36.86 —.3 —.2| —12.5 —.7 
S. Dak | 10, 248) 480,184) 46.86) (4) —11.8) —3.3) +.8 
‘Tenn. ....- | 59,587] 2,059,588! 34.56 = 5 —.3} 6.3 —6.1 
a | 224,190} 10,046,237) 44.81 +1] +.1) +.4 +8.0 
Utah____-- | 9,191) 561,954) 61.14 —.4) (8) —2.2 =5 
Vt_......--| 6, 621| 330, 904) 49. 98 0 +.1) —2.7] —.7 
A | 670) 12,383} 18. 48]...._- ees San: fae. 
ee 16, 362| 531,078] 32. 46 —.3 +1.1) —4.4 +1.8 
Wash_____- 55, 979| 4, 878, 663) 87.15 +.1 +3.2} 3.0) +10.1 
W.Va__._.| 22,812}  720,246| 31.97) —.4 —.2} —3.1| 411.6 
Wis___..- 40,695| 2,825,310) 69.43 —.1 +5.3} —4.2) 42.5 
Wyo_..._-- | 3, 884] 240, 646| 61. 96 +.5 +.3} —1.8) +43.2 
{ 1 





Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1956} 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 


| 
| 
| 


Percentage change from— 














recipients 
Num- 
State ber of | November 1956 | December 1955 
recip- | in— | in— 
ients Total | Aver- | — 
amount age | = | 
al —— Amount —— | Amount 
— — 

Total *__.| 107,484 | $6, 784,376 |$63.12| +0.3| +40.5| 42.5] +11.4 
Ale. ..=.--- | 1, 695 56, 646 | 33.42 | —.4 |) +11.4] 42.3) +441 
Alaska... _- 79 5,611 | 71.03 | (3) ga | ® | & 
TS 794 51,279 | 64.58; —.4/ —.3| 45.3 +5.8 
2 es | 2,048 85,870 | 41.93 | —.4)| —.4] 41.3] 47.2 
Calif. ?.....] 13,357 | 1,227,363 | 91.89 | +.2 +.2| +3.2 +7.1 
0 es | 323 21,309 | 65.97 | +.3 +.3] 41.6] +1.2 
Conn. ----- 327 33,259 |101.71 | —1.5 —2.0| -2.1} 410.8 
a....... 227 15,491 | 68.24 | +.9 +.7| 42.7] +4121 
DC 268 16,356 | 61.03 | +.8 41.9] +4.7| +464 
") aaa 2, 561 140, 836 | 54.99)  —.1 +.3| -7.9| 42.9 
ee | 3,490 167,056 | 47.87 | +.4 +.5| +2.2| 413.3 
Hawaii- -- 93 5, 572 | 59.91 | —7.0 +4.8 | —15. —13.4 
Idaho. _---- 187 12,867 | 68.81 | +1.1 +1.5 | 0 | +9.4 
ect not 3, 441 236,873 | 68.84 -.7/ -—.7/ -13] 41.0 
en } 1,813 118,325 | 65. 26 —.3 | 2.6| +1.4 +7.5 
Towa.....--| 1, 497 123, 088 | 82.22) +.5) +.9|) +30] +4147 
Rens... 620 48,822 | 78.75 —.2} +23] —.8] +118 
peace see | 3,204 127,449 | 39.78 | +.3 +.3 |) +44] 412.1 
ere | 2,196 163,155 | 74.30 | +1.2| 41.1] +66] +58.3 
Maine. ----| 511 29,070 | 56.89) -—.4) +.1| -43 +1.6 

| | | 

Md. ....-:- 465 25,710 | 55.29} +.4| +.7| -25| +425 
es | 1,902 197,072 103.61} +.2) —.1] +47] +13.4 
Mich......| 1,779 124,144 | 69.78 | +.3{| 41.1 —.2| +49.7 
Minn....-.| 1,178 99,092 | 84.12) +.6/ +.4] -46] (4 
Miss. _- 4,170 161,895 | 38.82 | +2.1 42.0) 411.8 | 425.1 
ee | 5, 061 303, 660 | 60.00} 41.2] 41.2} 4142] 414.2 
Mont.....- | 422 28, 638 | 67.86 | +1.2| 41.6) —6.0 1.5 
New. ...<- 881 5 57,646 | 65.43 | +1.0 +.8 | +10.3 +11.6 
Nev.....- 120 9,524 | 79.37] +2.6| +46] +3.4 +8.5 
| ae 253 | 17,570 | 69.45 | +.4) +.6| -56| -29 
Lee Gees 940 72,213 | 76.82 | +1.1| +3.5| +40] +13.9 
N. Mex..-- 389 | 21,795 | 56.03 | +.5 +.9| -3.5) +131 
New te 4,322 | 399,894) 92.53; +.3| —2] -—.1| +20 
> hee | 4,899 | 219,637 | 44.83) —.1) —.1| +.5| +101 
N. Dak 115 | 7,208 | 63.46) -2.5| 43.2| 0 +7.3 
Ohio_____.. 3,826 | 243,305 | 63. 59 —.3) +.4] 42.1] 411.0 
Okla_. 1,958 | 158,370| 80.88} +.2] —.6] —2.7| 41.1 
Oreg....-- 324 | 25,218 | 77.838} -—.3| -51] -24] 41.9 
Pa, ?.___...| 17,431 | 1,090,067 | 62.54 | +.4 +.1| +48) 428.9 
P. R. 1,715 13,546 | 7.90) +.4) -.6] 47.3] 47.4 
R.1 150 11,118 | 74.12 | 1.3 | 7 | —12.3 —9.2 
re 1,779 74,156 | 41.68; —.3| —.3| +.1] +102 
8. Dak_. 198 9,385 | 47.40; -10/ -.2/ O | +464 
Tenn_--- 3, 075 123,995 | 40.32) —.4| —.1| -42}) —-51 
se 6,615 | 322,971 | 48.82) +.3) +.2] +1.3] +9.4 
Utah | 223 15,004 | 67.28| —.4) —.2] -43] 46 

ae 136 7,223 | 53.11 | +.7| +44] -5.6] —.3 
ier ee 29 | Ca ee ee eee Pee 
ee | 1,285 50,075 | 38.97 | +.1 +1.4] —1.9 +2.8 
Wash. 2... | 788 | 80,848 /102.60| +.5| +51] 43.1] +4143 
ie or } 1,174 | 42, 599 | 36.29 +.3| +.3] 41.4] 415.1 
i | 1,087 | 79, 587 | 73.22); —.5 —.6| —2.9} —1.5 
Wyo.....-- | 64 4,242| 66.28; @) | @& | @® | @& 


' \ | | 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 4,311 recipients aged 60-4 in Colorado and payments of $447,014 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $7,552 from general assistance 
funds were made to 34 recipients in Alaska and $139,859 to some recipients 
in Nebraska. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 pereent. 

* Excludes vendor payments of $26,258 made in December for medical serv- 
ices provided before the pooled-fund plan began in July. 

7 Represents data for November. Data for December not available. 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,420 to 360 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $38,224 to 609 recipients; Pennsylvania, $617,164 to 9,910 recip- 
ients; and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent - 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $9,215 were made to some re- 
cipients from general assistance funds. 

6 Represents data for November. Data for December not available. 
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d Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, | Table 16.—Proportion of population 
by State, December 1956 ' receiving assistance (recipient 
» © 1 
h {Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] rates), by State, December 1956 
; ‘ - — Except for general assistance, includes recipients 
a receiving Only vendor payments for medical care. 
prince is Payments to recipients Percentage change from All data subject to revision] 
recipients i a — —— 
; November 1956 | December 1955 hay Children Recip- Recip- 
Number Average per iy receiving, ients of . 
State of 9 y tee ADe LAneD | ee 
ili - = Me ° rr 
= families , ‘a Chil- Total State I popu- per 1,000, per 1,000 per 1,000 
otal" dren amount Num- Num- lation pre popu- | persons 
it Pas Recip wer Ol ™ ber of nount aged 65 lation lation under 
Family| §;.., sella Amount fam- Amoun under aged r 
en in) faim and age 65 
ilies ilies over age 18 18-04 
4 _——- — ia _ — 
a Potal 616, 190 2, 270, 642/1, 731, 736) $58, 557,924) $95. 0 $25. 79 2 3. 0 2.2 9.9 U.S. aver- 
l = age ?_ 173 29 33.5 14.9 
Ala 78. 400 60, 467 720, 851 35. 79 419 7 27.9 8 3 P an = = ai 
8 Alaska $, 708 173 137, 403) 101.5 29.19 1.8 +20. 0 1.5 +2.0 Ala. ‘ 437 47 75 
2 Ari 19, 32t 14, 818 487, 632 97. 1¢ 25. 23 1.4 +1.4 } +17.6 Alaska ‘ 318 53 1.9 
1 Ark 29° 443, 22° 943 136,606, 56.08| 14.83 5.9 +6.7 8 +10.5 | Ariz ___- 220 37 3.6 
: Cali 175,757| 135,801) 6,773,021) 134.91 38. 54 l 3.3 4.1 +1.0 Ark 301 32 6.9 5 
3 Colo 22, 769 17, 608 667,763) 112.74) 29 1.f 2.2 - 3 Calif 235 31 4.4 
1 Conn 17. ORS 12, 756 747,197) 141.54 13.7 l —.3 l 3. 0 Colo 359 31 6.0 ‘7 
4 Del 1. 257 4.823 3, 68 110, 104 87. 59 22.8 3 3.0 13.2 17.2 Conn. 78 18 1.7 39 
9 1). 2, 203 4 7, 344 234,746) 106. 5¢ 24 } l 6.7 + 4.2 Del 53 28 1.6 6.9 
3 Fl 22, 09 78,9 60,507! 1,392,141 1.t 1.8) +3.5) +186 | pc : 48 33 1.3 8 
4 Fila_..-.. 180 50 y ¢ 
Ga 4, 694 4, O76 41,373 1, 212, 575 82. 52 22. 42 +3.4 +3.6 —.] + 8.9 
4 Hawaii 2° 839} 10. 86 8) 707 329 116. 02 ! 2 22. 8 3.6 a3 B Gee 2 377 28 6.7 1.7 
7 Ida 1, 704 6, 109 4, 567 235, 532; 138.22 S. OM t t1.3 6.3 Hawaii-_ -_. 61 4] 4.4 5.0 
d 11] 24,968, 99,350) 75,717 3, 557, 149 2.47 s +.9 14.8 +21.8 Idaho ; 154 18 2.9 1 
a Ind 8, O66 31. 740 23, 680 878, 742 mB. O1 27. t4 1.3 3. ¢ + 4.1 11.8 Ill_. 100 25 1.8 8.3 
8 low 7,162) 25, 865 19, 279 850, 766) 118.79 2.8 1.3 1 +9.2 +18. 4 Ind ra 83 5 7.2 . 710.1 
I Kans 4, 771 17,411 13, 450 575, 690) 120.69 33. OF 2. ( 2. ( ; +13. 3 lowa 128 20 4.6 
3 ky 18.819 68, 323 51,413 1, 342, 9 71. 3¢ ) 1.0 +1.0 t +12.7 Kans. _. 155 19 3.6 2.9 
“6 I 20, 419 80, 772 61,913 1, 583, 782 77. 5f 19. 61 +2.3 +3. 6 + 7.2 + 15.9 Rec. . 217 44 7 pr | 
5 M 4,448 5, 37 11,143 399,116) 89.7 25. o +1.2 +1.7 r.§ + 6.2 La 600 5l 9.1 3.5 
v , e ; Maine 118 34 Be 11.2 
” Md 6,476, 26, 678 20, 773 640,745) 98.94 24. 02 +2.3 + 2.7 +3.9 +6. 5 
“ Mas 12,489) 42,340) 31,238) 1,701,286) 136.22) 40.18 +.2 —.6 1.f +4.2 | Ma 53 22 3.2 1.4 
Mic! 19,498] 68,819) 50,564) 2,500,946) 128.27) 36.340 +1 +3.1 2 +15.0 | Mass 173 21 3.9 4.5 
I Minn &. O69 27, 361 21. 022 1. 069, 004) 132. 48 39. O7 } +46 +9] +93 Mich... 127 19 6 Q ® 
" Miss 12,260 45.721) 35. 758 27.93} 7.49 2.9 $3.2) +3.6 +4.5 | Minn 158 18 s 5.7 
; I 19,987; 72,221 1,062) 1 80.02) 22.1 2.3 + 4.0 2.3 15.2 Miss 427 39 4.0 6 
+ Mont 9 O56 7. 440 742 113. 36 31.33 1. ( 1.0 7 1 Mo ORB 39 5 T (s 
9 Net 2,772; 10,181 7, 650 98.83) 26. 91 1.4 +1. f ©. 4 Mont 137 24 4.4 6.7 
- Nev 57 1, M4 1,479 M4. 65 27.18 2.8 +4.4 76.3 %. 1 Nebr 116 16 1.6 3.1 
9 NOH 18 3. 4K » 609 138. 2¢ 36. 79 l +.5 9.4 -5.8 Nev 213 18 (8) 
7 2 N. H. 92 14 1.0 5.6 
; N.J 6,857) 22, 805 17, 261 R78,811) 128.16 38. 54 +1. ¢ + 5.6 +8. 7 +-16.3 
+1 N. Mey 6,221] 22,979! 17, 483 580,338; 93.29) 25.26 +1.7 +1.7 3.7 23.7 N.J 42 10 1.4 73.9 
. N. ¥ 54. 821 205, 383; 152.774 &, O68, 288 147.18 39. 28 +1.4 +-3.3 2.1 4.5 N. Mex 211 19 4.4 g 
1.3 N. ¢ 19,847) 76,805) 58,943) 1,334,295] 67.23) 17.37 12 1 14.4 33 11 SY 5 31 40 50 
1.0 N) Dak 1. 631 5.992, 4. 608 213,978} 131.19) 35.71 +1 6.2) +7.4 19.0 TN ¢ 187 34 5.9 1.5 
Lt Ohio 17,855, 68,386) 52,015) 31,726,562) 96.70) 25.25 + +3.6) +10.3 15. 4 N. Dak 145 18 2.9 3.7 
1) Okla 15, 702 3,131 40,450) = 1,320,614) 84.10) 24. Bt +.4 +.4 r.8 r3.0 Ohio 120 17 1.7 9.5 
a Oreg 3, 472 12, 695 9, 622 481,840! 138.78 37. 96 +3.2 +4.5 : +13.9 Okla 411 51 5.9 
“a P 29,153) 112,523) 85,463) 3,358,424] 115. 20 29. 85 +1. f +1.8) +1.5 +10.7 | Oreg 114 16 3.5 $) 
9.2 P. I 41,434) 142,238) 114, 704 522,893} 12. 62 3. AS 3} +17.6 +.4 20.9 | Pa | 24 2.0 4.4 
0.2 . P.R 185 06 21.1 4 
4 R.1 3, 486 12, 242 9, 093 407,967) 117.03 33. 33 1 1.4 3.3 f 
6.4 3c 8,072) 31,214, 24,360 446,003) 55.25, 14.29 +.9 +.5 -.9 +150 | Ro 97 36 3.6 9.7 
+ S. Dak 2, 785 9, 387 7,186 235,159! 84.44) 25. 05 +.4 +.8 +1.8 + 4.7 s.c 267 24 6.6 1.3 
46 Tenn 19,145 69, 25 51. 834 1, 204, 946 fi2. 04 17. 40 | +1 3.8 tr. S. Dak 153 27 2.3 3.2 
e Tex 22,340) 90,950} 68,890) 1,575,473] 70.52) 17.32) +2.2 +2. 4 +6.8 +29.4 7 Tenn 221 40 1.7 1.5 
-.3 Utal 2°09} 9.883! 7354 320,998! 114.27) 32.48 11 1.9 1.0 3.3 | Tex 355 21 (6) 
28 Vt 1, 053 3, 597 2,700 93,405, 88.70) 25.97 +1.8 +1.9 2.5 +7.8 Utah 184 21 4.3 4.7 
4.3 in 246 901 747 8, 443 $4. 32 9. 37 a Vt 154 20 2.9 (°) 
“ Va 8,812 34, 665 26, 993 620, O75 70. 37 17.89 +1.0 + 3.1 -.2 ro. 4 V.I f (6) (6) (6 
15.1 Wash 9, 055 31, 570 23, 405 1,181,048) 130. 43 37. 41 + 3.0 +3. 7 +3.3 11. ¢ Va 65 20 2.8 | ( 
+ Wash 227 25 3.7 | 10.9 
1.5 W. Va 17, 837 67, 297 52, 099 1, 519, 940 85. 21 22. 59 ‘ t.3 rl.1 +17.0 
| Wis 7,810 27, 666 20, 517 1,170,312) 149.85 $2. 30 3 ral —2.8 +2.9 W.Va 140 67 8.0 ey 
~ Wyo 615 2, 218 1, 694 74,436 121.03 33. 5€ 2.2 + 3. ¢ 4.9 14.9 Wis 112 16 6 6.1 
ub- Wyo 162 14 3.2 4.4 
tion For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January from general assistance funds to an unknown num- 
cip- 1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. ber of familic Ss. = Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
cip- 2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent ‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent : Public Assistance as of July 1956 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- > Represents data for November Data for De ? Includes a rough estimate for the Virgin Islands 
ent- quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered cember not availabl ; A verage for 46 States. Data not available for the 
in determining the amount of assistance. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent Virgin Islands. No program in operation in remain- 
>In addition, supplemental payments were made ing States 
re- ‘ Average for 45 States. See footnote 6. 
> Less than 0.05 
* Number of persons aided not currently avail- 
able 
7 Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving-medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1956 ' 


{ancludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 


Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from 





Num- 
State ber of November 1956 | December 1955 
recip- in in 
ients Total Aver- 2 
amount age 
— Amount) Num- Amount 
wr ” 

Total___.| 269,176 $15,834,615 $58. &3 + 0.6 +1.1 +10.3 +15.5 
BP iccccds.) 12: 900 390, 088 = 31. 97 +.5 +20. 4 +9.3 .0 
Ark 6, 278 200,118 | 31.88 +. 6 +.7 + 22.1 .6 
Colo 5, 223 309,918 | 59.34 +.9 +1.3 +4.9 i] 
Conn 2,171 273,399 125.93 —.4 -1.2 +3.7 9 
Del “a 369 22,440 60.81 5 —.2/'+12.5 8 
D.C 2, 403 149, 638 | 62.27 2 +.2 +7.2 9 
Fla 4, 334 243,796 | 56.25 +6.6 +7.4 557.7 is 
Ga 12, 979 606,717 | 46.75 +1.7 +1.8 16.4 29.5 
Hawaii-__- 1, 266 76,716 60.60 —1.2 +11.2 —3.0 —7.6 
Idaho___- 919 60,826 | 66.19 +.8 +.4 +6. 0 +13.7 
Mm... > 10, 078 800, 082 | 79.39 +1.5 2.1 +60. 1 59.2 
Kans. -- 4, 063 305, 202 75.12 ri.2 +1.0 +12.8 17 
Ky... 1, 039 31,150 | 29.98 | +83.6 +79.9 : : 
La 14, 269 673,977 | 47.23 +.4 +.8 +5.9 +12.7 
Maine. _. 792 48,370 61.07 +1.9 +2.0 |+105.7 +118.3 
Md... : 5, 050 290, 497 | 57.52 —.1 +.4 +2.4 +7.8 
Mass. - - - 10, 702 1,158, 722 (108. 27 —6.3 —5.3 +1.5 +7.4 
Mich 2,711 220, 763 | 81.43 +1.0 1.2 | +13.5 +26.0 
Minn 1, 459 84,775 58.10 +2.8 +3.9 | +44.5 + 46.1 
Miss 4, 027 99,090 24.61 2.4 2.4 | +20.5 + 20.7 
Mo. eax 13, 803 788, 242 | 57.11 +.7 +.7 +4.7 +14.8 
Mont aod 1, 482 101,331 | 68.37 1.6 +-2.9 +3.5 +10.2 
Nebr 1, 228 369,215 | 56.36 +3.5 +3.4 4111.4 +121.2 
Tf == 314 27,714 | 88.26 +2.6 +1.5 | +18.0 +33.9 
ft 4,415 399,951 | 90.59 +1.1 +.7 | +20.5 +33.1 
N. Mex 1, 762 96,490 | 54.76 +.4 +.8 +1.6 +27.8 
SS = 39, 457 3, 604,440 | 91.35 (4 +.3 —1.8 +2.9 
fe 13, 871 545, 575 | 39.33 +.7 +1.4 | +15.1 +19.7 
N. Dak... YSb6 82,079 | &3.24 +.3 +4.9 +7.4 +13.9 
Ohio dees 8, 883 3 477,285 | 53.73 +1.4 1.5 +18.8 + 27.1 
OxRi....<.- 7, 040 415,289 | 58.99 +1.1 +.8 | +11.7 +11.7 
Oreg _ 3, 388 294, 586 | 86.95 +1.2 +1.2 +6.9 +22. 4 
Pa_. ont ESS 766,151 | 59.65 —.1 —.3 —2.1 +7.7 
ae 20, 563 177,579 | 8.64 (4 —.8 +6.9 +6.8 
R.I ae 1, 651 129, 823 | 78. 63 +.1 +.5 +7.6 +11.1 
_) eet 7, 826 273, 232 | 34.91 +.2 +.2 —2.7 | +6.9 
8S. Dak : 841 40,550 | 48. 22 +2.4 +2.5 | +12.7 +18.1 
a 3, 278 128, 370 | 39.16 +4.7 +4.9 | +84.1 +82.8 
Utah i 1,799 121,171 | 67.35 t.@ +1.9 —1.2 +2.2 
_; ew 568 28, 521 | 50.21 +.5 +.6 |) +12.5 +11.5 
fi, Ra 104 2,058 | 19.79 : Bett eee 
Ascend 5,310 215,143 | 40. 52 +1.1 +2.4 | +13.1 +15.9 
Wash 5, 248 540, 681 (103. 03 —.5 +3.2 —3.0 +9.6 
W. Va &, 424 297,680 | 35.34 —.4 —.2 —1.2 +11.7 
. ae: 1, 230 131, 585 |106. 98 +.3 +58 +6.5 +16.0 
"78....... 528 33, 590 | 63. 62 +2.1 +.9 | +16.8 +22.3 





ject to revision. 

2 Increase Of less than 0.05 percent. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $12,416 from general assistance 
funds were made to some recipients in Nebraska and some payments to an 
unknown number of recipients in Ohio. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Represents data for November. Data for December not available. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1956 ' 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 


Payments to ) 
Percentage change from 








Cases 
State — November 1956 | December 1955 
cases ” in in 
rotal Aver- a eto ee 
amount age Ti — 
— Amount Num- Amount 
wr ber 
Total ? 303, 000 $17, 098, 000 $56. 44 +4.9 +8. 2 —3.6 —1.2 
Ala_.- SO 1,057 | 12.29 ( re —40.3 —69.6 
Alaska... -- 167 9,915 | 59.37 | +10.6 +10.7 | —22.0 —17.0 
APs... 2, 037 88,152 | 43.28 +3.3 + 2.5 +14.6 +11.9 
Ast. 4... 308 4,324 14.04 | —19.2 —18.7 -1.9 —8.7 
Calif... -| 29,168 1,515,153 | 51.95 +4.3 +4.1 —4.5 —2.7 
Colo....-. 1, 890 86,657 | 45.85 | +12.6 + 21.2 4.1 —2.4 
Conn. -- > 2, 849 5165, 967 | 58.25 +1.8 +4.4 +2.7 +3.3 
res 1, 096 65,189 59.48 +11.4 +14.7 —3.2 + 28.9 
D.C = 597 36,952 61.90 +1.9 +3.1 +1.9 +1.5 
Fla. 6. 5, 300 89, 000 
aa 2, 53 51,258 | 20.00 | +16.6 7. § +2.3 —2.3 
Hawaii- ._- 1, 512 93,967 | 62 15 2.4 +21.7 | —30.9 —23.4 
Idaho 7__ 54 2,900 | 53. 70 (3) (3) ( (3) 
| ee 30, 449 2, 225, 423 | 73. 09 $5.8 7.2 | —14.3 —13.7 
od. 8 22-22 13, 490 464,004 34.40 +7.5 +7. 1 +16.4 + 14.8 
lowa 4, 234 150, 724 | 35. 60 +6.6 +13.7 —3.0 —1.4 
i eee 2, 022 113,539 | 56.15 +8.5 +10.6 —2.2 —-1.6 
Ky 2,977 94,576 | 31.77 | +22.5 + 24.1 +3. 4 | +14.9 
La. 8, 873 , 54 43.11 +1.3 +1.6 | +14.6 + 20.1 
Maine 3, 385 § 156,486 46.23 +9. 1 +15.4 —6.1 —7.4 
Md : 2,131 118,002 | 55.37 + 6.3 7.1 + 30.1 + 34.9 
Mass. -..-- 9, 595 587,543 61. 23 —.5 +2.5 | —18.2 —16.5 
Mich... ..- 19, 884 1, 572, 79. 07 + 5.3 +8.6  +24.0 + 40.8 
Minn_. 6, 386 382,419 59.88 +97 +9, 7 —Y,2 —10.0 
Miss : 905 12,313 13.61 +1.2 —1.0 —1.0 +2.8 
Mo. --- 6, 905 339, 043 | 49.10 +3.0 +3.5 | +12.6 +35.0 
Mont_---_-- 1, 152 45,475 | 39.47 | +72.5 | +104.2 +9. 2 +13.5 
Nebr... - 1,391 54,761 | 39.37 +3.4 +4.4 —6.1 —5.7 
Nev. ®.... 330 10, 900 ve 25 tae oe 
ae. a eee 974 47,538 | 48.81 | +11.8 +9.4 | —12.6 —10.9 
ok - 6, 996 597, 054 | 85.34 +5.6 4+-11.9 —7.7 +. 
N. Mex... 356 10,343 | 29.05 +2.3 +1.7 | —11.4 —1.3 
re ea 1024, O85 2,035,411 | 81.47 +6.4 +11.4 —8.1 —8.7 
iy * 2, 687 64,883 | 24.15 +2.3 +5.9 +88 + 26.5 
bi, Dak:... 531 25,755 | 48.50 | +35.1 + 43.5 | —25.3 —26.7 
Ohio !!_____| 27,675 1,489, 761 | 53.83 +3.6 +7.§ —9.5 —6.8 
Olja. ..<... 7, 706 124,593 | 16.17 —1.1 —.9 +2.4 —5.8 
Oreg_...-- 93, 800 331,124 ord +22. 6 + 55. 6 
a stanuct ae 1,518,112 | 67. 68 +2.5 +3.8 —7 —8.3 
Per. <r 864 9,191 | 10.64 —3.6 —6.2 —.9 —4.4 
R. I 3, 298 234, 365 | 71.06 +.9 +9.4 —4.8 —4.8 
>, * eee 1, 746 40,155 | 23.00 +4.6 +2.5 —6.7 —5.8 
Ss. axk....2. 1, 009 37,404 | 37.07 +.4 +5.9 | —13.0 —14.8 
i 1, 980 36,917 18. 64 +1.6 +5.2 | —23.0 —24.5 
‘; 8, 700 219,000 |_______ aa : : wesnde 
Utah 1,719 111,857 | 65.07 | +11.5 +19.7 +.4 +4.9 
i 1, 000 43, 000 Crates 
 #) 123 2,286 | 18.59 wipe 
ne 1, 692 59,075 | 34.91 | —1.0 —1.7 | —23.2 —19.2 
Wash 12, 563 860,095 | 68.46 | +12.5 +15.9 —2.2 +8.8 
W.Va 2, 697 90, 487 | 33.55 —1.0 +.6 | +18.8 +38. 1 
ok, eee 7, 330 529, 608 | 72.25 +8.1 +8.7 —3.8 —4.1 
i ae 355 18,807 | 52.98 | +19.5 +21.9 —2.7 —4.3 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

§ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1! Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing sup- 
plementation of other assistance programs. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of loca) jurisdictions. 
13 Represents data for November. December data nct available. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly 
total. Public assistance: payments during month under all State 
programs; annual data represent average monthly total. Unem- 
ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all 
State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, or 


parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small pro- 
portion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

“Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated 

3} Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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